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Without Doubt the 
Most Impressive Array 


of Civil War Photographs 
Ever Assembled 


For Publication 


YOU ARE INVITED TO LET THE HIGH 
DRAMA OF AMERICA’S BLOODIEST WAR 
SWIRL AROUND YOU WITH REALISM NEVER 
EXPERIENCED BEFORE BY ANYONE—SAVE 
PERHAPS THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN IT 
OVER A CENTURY AGO. YOU ARE UNDER 
NO OBLIGATION TO MAKE EVEN A SINGLE 
PURCHASE! 

Imagine being able to step through time and find yourself in Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
epochal April of 1861. Unlike the local citizenry who had to be content with being passive spectators 
from afar at the action and high drama of the opening of the Civil War, or the generations later who 
could only read about it, through the pages of THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865 you will: 

e Go ona personally guided tour of Fort Sumter, where you'll meet the commander, Major Robert 
Anderson, and inspect the guns, half of them in casemates protected by the thick walls of the lower 
tier and the remainder, the massive Columbiads and howitzers, mounted in the open on the barbette 
forty feet above the water. 


e Prowl through the Confederate emplacements including the new de- 
tached batteries along the sandy shores of Morris and Sullivan’s Islands. 
There you'll meet the Rebel commanders, Governor Francis W. Pick- 
ins... the dapper, self-confident and extremely gifted Creole, General 
P.G.T. Beauregard . . . the burly Colonel Louis T. Wigfall . . . and former 

© South Carolina Senator James Chesnut, Jr., now a Colonel in the Confeder- 
acy, who sent Anderson the message that the bombardment would com- 
mence in one hour. 


As a Subscriber to THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865, you are automatically eligible to receive 
each subsequent volume approximately every four weeks—always yours to examine under 
this 10-days’ Free Preview basis. As a result, you will be one of a select few to share in this 
VOLUME ۱ incredible adventure of going backwards in time . . . visiting the scenes of action . . . meeting 
the field commanders and their men as well as the political leaders . . . and experiencing the 
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Shadows of the Storm American Civil War as no one has, except perhaps those who actually fought in it. In point of 


fact, you will see more of the war than the participants, because our cameras and narrative will 


Yours for تل لد ماد ہے‎ E E 
10 Davys r THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865 l 
y - The National Historical Society P.O. Box 987, Hicksville, NY 11802 


FR EE YES, Please reserve the First Volume, SHADOWS OF THE STORM for my 

1 10-Days’ Free Examination. If not delighted with the volume, | may return it l 
Examination within 10 days—at your expense—and owe nothing. Or | may keep it and pay l 
the invoice price of $29.95 plus a small postage and handling charge. If | l 
decide to keep the First Volume, each subsequent volume will be shipped to 
me approximately every four weeks—mine to examine on the same 10-Day l 
Free Preview basis and each for just $29.95 plus the small postage and l 
handling charge. (PA residents add 6% sales tax) 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


The National Historical Society guarantees you must 
be absolutely satisfied with your first volume before 
you pay for it... and all subsequent volumes. Full 


Name 


Address 


: : : a ity — t 2 
credit or refund will be given if you are dissatisfied city vials 9 
with your purchase for any reason and return the Signature 
volume within 10 days of receipt. 50104 5366 
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4 Authors’ Corps 


10_ Behind The Lines 
By John E. Stanchak 


11___ Book Reviews 


46_ The War In Words 


By James I. Robertson, Jr. 


OUR COVER: Reenactor Sergeant 
David Runkle of the 7th Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves. The 7th first fought 
in the 1862 Seven Days’ Battles in 
/ : Virginia. The regiment also fought at 

the battles of Groveton, Second‏ سے 

3 L Manassas, South Mountain, Antie- 
3 tam, Fredericksburg, the Wilderness 
oe (where all but one company was 
دی‎ captured), and Spotsylvania Court 


ON THE BACK: Future leader of the 
> “Trish Brigade,” Colonel Michael 
Corcoran leads a charge of the 69th 
New York at Bull Run. Lithograph 
courtesy of the Hershey Museum 
of American Life, Hershey, Penn- 
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______Mutiny In The Army 


By Jeffry Wert 
The insubordinate 79th New York Highlanders 


______Revolt In The Corps d'Afrique 


By Phillip Rutherford 


They wanted revenge on their colonel 
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AUTHORS’ CORPS 


A Confederate officer’s first-hand 
account of the first days of the Seige 
of Vicksburg, “We Can Hold Our 
Ground,” highlights this issue. This 
journal written by Lieutenant Calvin 
Smith of Company D, 31st Tennes- 
see Volunteer Infantry, describes his 
unit’s defense of the Confederacy’s 
last Western stronghold. The diary 
was submitted by Texas resident, 
F.G. Carnes, a member of the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans. 

For more reading on the Seige of 
Vicksburg, CWTI recommends Ed- 
win C. Bearss’ Decision in Mississippi 
(1962), and Grant Moves South (1960), 
by Bruce Catton. 

In January 1864, Union cavalry 
troops under Brigadier General 
William Sooy Smith were ordered to 
invade Mississippi and destroy rail- 
road track in the state’s heartland. 
Opposing this invasion was the 
Confederacy’s “piece of power steam 
machinery,” Major General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. Under his com- 
mand, a raw force of out-numbered, 
under-armed men withstood Smith’s 
advance. 

The story, “Forrest’s Okolona Vic- 
tory,” is a little-known feature of 
Union General William Sherman’s 
Meridian Campaign. Its author, 
Rani-Villem Palo, is an instructor 
of History and English at Cambrose 
Lutheran College in Alberta, Can- 
ada. For further reading on Forrest's 
success he recommends First With 
The Most (1969), by Robert Selph 
Henry. CWTI featured an account of 
the larger campaign that ruinned 
Smith. “Sherman’s Meridian Cam- 
paign,” by Richard McMurry ap- 
peared in the May 1975 issue. 

In “A Witness To History,” Union 
Private Arthur Otis Granger of the 
15th Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, serving as confidential clerk to 
General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, relates his experiences at Con- 
federate General Joseph E. John- 
ston’s 1865 surrender. This account 
was submitted by Arthur’s great- 
grandson, Shanton Granger of New 
York City. For further reading about 
Private Granger’s regiment, he rec- 
ommends History of the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry (1907), 
edited by Charles H. Kirk. إلا‎ 


“It was a time trying to one’s 
nerves—more trying than the mus- 
ketry or commanding of Bull Run.” 
Union Second Lieutenant William 
Lusk of the 79th New York Volun- 
teer Infantry was describing his regi- 
ment’s mutiny. After losing 200 men 
at the first Battle of Bull Run, the 
weary 79th sought shelter in an 
old barn only to be turned out by 
General William T. Sherman who 
wanted the barn for his and his 
staff's horses. Sherman’s callous 
order sparked a fever for insurrec- 
tion, a fever fueled by discontent 
with army policy. 

“Mutiny in the Army,” written by 
veteran CWTI author Jeffry Wert, is 
an account of the 79th’s rude initi- 
ation into life in the United States 
Army. A Pennsylvania resident, 
Wert received his Master’s Degree in 
History from the Pennsylvania State 
University. He is presently a his- 
tory teacher and frequent contributor 
to CWTI, and has been published in 
American History Illustrated and Penn- 
sylvania History. His most recent 
contribution to CWTI, “Sheridan’s 
Second Fiddle” appeared in the 
December 1983 issue. For further 
reading on mutiny in the Army of 
the Potomac, he recommends The 
Seventy-Ninth Highlanders New York 
Volunteers in the War of the Rebellion 
1861-1865 (1886), by William Todd. 

Another story of Federal insur- 
rection is featured in this month’s 
CWTI, “Revolt in the Corps D’Af- 
rique,” by Phillip Rutherford. Cruelly 
treated by their commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Augustus Bene- 
dict, the men of the 4th Regiment 
Infantry, Corps D’Afrique became 
bitter and restless. Benedict’s severe 
punishments and brutality com- 
bined with the soldiers’ dissatisfac- 
tion over their pay and led the 4th 
to near riot. 

Rutherford, author of this tale, re- 
ceived his doctorate from East Texas 
University and currently teaches at 
the University of Southern Maine. 
He has written for CWTI, Kansas 
History, DownEast Magazine, and the 
Gun Report. His most recent con- 
tribution to CWTI, “Disaster at Dove 
Creek,” appeared in the March 1983 
issue. 
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Military Book Club 


Dept. RR-856, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 | 
Yes, please accept my membership application and send me the 3 

books marked below plus my free book and WW II maps. Bill me only 

98¢ plus shipping and handling for the three books. | agree to the Club 
pa presented in this ad, and understand that | need buy just 4 more | 


Prices shown are publishers’ edition prices 


Here’s how the Club Plan works: You'll get 3 books for want the featured Selection(s), do nothing—shipment 
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once accepted, if you are not completely satisfied with days to decide. If you have less than 10 days, and you 
your introductory books, return them within 10 days at receive an unwanted Selection, you may return it at our 
our expense. Your membership will be cancelled and expense and owe nothing. 
you will owe nothing. The free book and maps are yours The choice is always yours: Your only obligation is to 
to keep in any case. take just 4 books at regular low Club prices during the 
Huge selection: As a Club member, you’ll have over next 2 years. You may resign any time after purchasing 
350 titles to choose from—a tremendous variety of the your 4 books, or continue to enjoy Club membership for 
very best military books in print. Many feature rarely as long as you like. 
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may return the books within 10 days at Club expense. My membership | 
will be cancelled and | will owe nothing. No matter what Í decide, | may 
keep my free book and maps. | 
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MAIL CALL 


30” x 36”, an eagle in the center with 
13 stars above it. This is from Com- 
pany C, 1st Pennsylvania Cavalry 
Volunteers. 

3. One silver presentation plate for 
the cantle of a saddle bearing the in- 
scription “Colonel Joseph Ard Mat- 
thews by the enlisted men of the 
128th P.V. Stafford Courthouse 
March 15, 1863.” 

Thank you for your concern. Any- 
one with information pertaining to 
this theft may telephone us collect at 
717-248-6715. 

Robert L. Rarick 
Detective Sergeant 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


“GRAMPA SAM SANG IT” 


Dear Editor, 
Mention in the September issue of 
Continued on page 8 


RELICS STOLEN 


Dear Editor, 

Our local Mifflin County Historical 
Society Museum experienced a theft 
sometime between November 17 
and December 10, 1984 in which 
historical Civil War articles were 
stolen, valued in excess of $10,000. 

The following items were stolen: 

1. One complete ZOUAVE mili- 
tary uniform of the 76th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, consisting 
of: A dark blue wool uniform jacket 
with red decorative panels on both 
sides of chest; light blue wool uni- 
form pants (pantaloons); white can- 
vas leggings (9 button); (Fez) Uni- 
form hat, dark blue with long double 
dark blue tassels. 

2. One Cavalry guidon, light blue 
silk, yellow fringe, approximate size 
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“THE LAST FULL MEASURE” 
plus 
GETTYSBURG: THE FINAL FURY 


Stacy Keach stars in this video masterwork about the 
Battle of Gettysburg. A %-hour docudrama that 
takes us to the actual sites of this awesome moment 
in history, an emotion-charged and powerful video 
drama. “The Last Full Measure” is shipped to you 
along with a beautiful volume of Bruce 0011005 Get’ 
tysburg: The Final Fury. Here are the maps of the 
battle zones, the photos of Matthew Brady, and the 
special insight of America’s leading Civil War his- 
torian 

Here is Little Round Top, Cemetary Hill, Seminary 
Ridge, Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, Pic- 
kett’s charge, and much more 

This is 0 video masterwork and reference volume 
no Civil War or military history buff will want to miss 
Certain to take an honored place in your personal 
video library 


Only 49.95 
Specify VHS or Beta. 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3400 Al Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90405 
U.S. and Canada, add $2.50 ship) ing. foreign 
orders, add $3.50. CA res. add 6۷/۰۹۸ Sales Tax. 
Visa & Master - include card no. & expiration. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE ( 854-0561, ext. 925. 
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years from the 150 to 200 books available each month—always at 
the low Members’ Price. 

Membership Benefits: A membership account will be 
opened for you to which your purchases will be charged at the low 
Members’ Prices. You need pay only after you have received your 
books. A postage-and-packing fee is added to each shipment. 

Every four weeks (13 times a year), you will receive our Review 
containing descriptions of new and recent selections. If you want 
the Editors’ Choice do nothing—it will be sent automatically. If you 
want another book, or no book at all, return the card by the date 
specified. If you should receive an unwanted book because you 
had less than 10 days to decide, you may return it and pay nothing. 
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THE ORDEAL OF THE UNION 


8 Volumes, Publisher’s Price 
$200/Yours For Only $20 


Monumental account of our 
national history, 1847 to 1865. 
From the Mexican War through 
Appomattox and the death of 
Lincoln. Told with a sweep and 
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SAVE $80.00 

Shelby Foote’s 

THE CIVIL WAR: 

A NARRATIVE 

3 Volumes, Publisher’s Price 
$90/Yours For Only $10.00 


The opening shot at Fort 
Sumter through the surrender 
at Appomattox. 
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The History Book Club, Dept. N, 40 Guernsey St., Box 790, Stamford, CT 06904-0790 ۱ 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me the books whose 
numbers | have entered below. Bill me at the stated price and my other 
selection at the low Members’ Price, plus postage and packing. 


1875. FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, 
| by Allan R. Millett & Peter Maslowski. A 
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1966. THE NORMANS, by R. Allen 
Brown. Brown writes with economy and 
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| medieval world. $25.00/$16.95 
3970. AT DAWN WE SLEPT: The 
Untold Story Of Pearl Harbor, by 
Gordon W. Prange. $22.95/$14.95 
7856. FIVE TRAGIC HOURS: The 
Battle Of Franklin, by J.L. McDonough 
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Illustrated History 1792-1815, by 
Michael Glover. $22.50/$12.95 
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Douglas Southall Freeman’s 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: 


3 Volumes, Publisher’s Price 
$90/Yours For Only $10.00 


The commanders of Lee’s 
Army and how they waged— 


Start membership today with any of 
these books at the low Members’ Price. 
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McDonough. $19.95/$14.95 
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MAIL CALL 

Continued from page 6 

CWTI of a recording of Civil-War-Era 
songs sparked a memory. In my 
youth I heard my great-grandfather, 
Samuel Palmer Dunning, 1849-1935, 
sing a comic “Dutch’-dialect lament, 
supposedly by a German soldier 
who speaks of several military tribu- 
lations, including bad food, bad 
camping conditions, a bad relation- 
ship with the population of ےو“‎ 
cupied” cities, and the final indignity 
of having his girl-friend throw him 
over for somebody else. It is called 
“Ach, Mein Fraulein,” and I have 
never heard of it anywhere else. I’m 
sending along a copy of the words as 
my family remembers them, think- 
ing that you might enjoy it if you 
have not encountered it before, and 
hoping that you will fill me in on 
what you know about it, if you have. 
If you so desire, I will gladly write 
out the melodic line. As music, it is 
a mere ditty; but I think the Muses 
must have chuckled when they in- 
spired it. 

CWTI is warmly appreciated at my 
house. My wife and I know of our 
families providing at least four Civil 
War soldiers, possibly five. One sur- 
vived Andersonville by just a few 
years, and another is still “on duty” 
there. 

Dwaine E. Dunning 
Huron, South Dakota 


ACH, MEIN FRAULEIN 


Remembered and sung by Palmer 
Samuel Dunning. 


You ask me vhy I feel so sad; 
I tell you, vriends, vhat for; 

Mein sveetheart, she’s vun patriotic gal, 
She drifes me off to der var. 

I fights for her der baddles of der vlag, 
I schtrike as hard ‘as I can; 

But vhen I get back home I find 
She's runned off mit anoder man. 

Refrain: 

Ach, mein fraulein, 

She is so berry unkind; 

She goes mit Hans to Chermany to live 

Und leaves poor Fritz behind! 


Ve march all day, no matter if der rain 
Is vorse than Moses’* flood; 

At night I puts mein head up on a 

schtump 

Und zinks der rest in der mud. 

Der night-mare comes, I catch him bery 
bad, 
I think I schleep mit a ghost; 

I vake next morning, frozen in der mud 
As stiff as vun stone post. 


Refrain: 
Dey giffs us hard-tack, bery, bery hard, 


He almost breaks mein jaw, 
Continued on page 47 
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LEE & JACKSON'S 
LAST MEETING 


Lee, astride his beloved Travel- 
ler, meets Stonewall Jackson for 
the last time after the two com- 
rades-in-arms planned a surprise 
attack at Chancellorsville, Virginia. 

The classic battle gave Lee a 
major victory, but cost him 
Jackson, shot by his own men. 
They mistook Stonewall's party, 
returning from reconnaissance, for 
Union calvary. 

A full-color reproduction of 
E.B.D. Julio's 1872 work of art 
commemorating this historic 
meeting is now offered to the pub- 
lic. Set in a beautiful hand-carved 
wood frame or matted, it is avail- 
able in three sizes: 

SIZE FRAMED MATTED 
8x10 $ 35 
11x14 60 

20x24 جا‎ 

(Please add $2.50 for shipping) 

Send check or money order, 
specifying size & whether framed 
or matted. Or, ask for free color 
brochure of other Civil War art. 


THEME PRINTS, LTD. 
Civil War Art By The People Who Lived It 
PO Box 123-CWM 
Bayside, NY 11361 
(718) 225-4067 


4 GRIPPING ACCOUNT OF THE BLOODIEST BATTLE IN OUR HISTORY” 


- Printed in USA. 


—Los Angeles Times 


The Anard -Winning, Highly Acclaimed Bestseller! 


ANTIETAM. More Americans died in itative and graceful in the clarity it 


battle on September 17, 1862, than creates from mass confusion thatit 
on any day before or since. Land- seems unlikely to need replacement 
scape Turned Red recreates in in the future” 


all its drama and terror a day of 1.1.1020 —Newsweek 
carnage unequalled in our nation’s history, and 
a searing portrait of a general who turned an 

opportunity for victory into a devastating field 


—William S. McFeely, author of and‏ ئ0 
‘A first-rate work of history, a book so author- Pulitzer Prize winner for Grant: A Biography‏ 


Finally in Paperback. 


“A powerful and persuasive account...its vivid 
title tells us something of the cost of what was 
won? 


€ Warner Books 1985 


BEHIND THE LINES 


state organizations. All available 
through inter-library loan, all but 
Powell’s work were first published 
by the U.S. Government. Both Of- 
ficial Records indices, would lead a 
successful researcher to individual 
volumes of the army or navy Official 
Records where their officer or Regular 
may be mentioned. And informa- 
tion gleaned from any or all these 
volumes would in turn lead a deter- 
mined researcher back to the Na- 
tional Archives. The Archives has 
published for many years a Guide to 
the Archives of the Government of the 
Confederate States of America and a 
Guide to Federal Archives Relating to 
the Civil War. Both hardbound bibli- 
ographic volumes are available from: 
United States Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Current prices for either 
volume will be quoted on order. 
For the descendants of Private 
Amos Beadle of New York, or for 
any researcher, the Archives’ Guides 
can open up many new information 
sources. In the Confederate States vol- 
ume its War Department “chapter” 
alone features nineteen different sec- 
tions listing papers under headings 
as various as “Army Intelligence Of- 
fice,” “Bureau of Conscription,” 
“State Commands,” or even “Bureau 
of Indian Affairs.” Under “Regi- 
ments, Battalions, and Companies” 
it lists among Archives holdings the 
muster rolls for various state regi- 
ments, correspondence, special or- 
ders, death records, promotions, 
order books, and all manner of mis- 
cellany. The same is true of the Fed- 
eral volume. Any documents of in- 
terest found in these Guides can 
also be ordered from the Archives. 
While the Beadles have pursued 
these other leads, their original re- 
search request, form GSA 6751, has 
been processed by the Archives. 
It arrives by mail and amounts to 
just six pages; the last of these two 
pages are pension records. But by 
those two pages hang a tale. In 
next month’s column we will follow 
where that information leads. 


کے 0 - 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 


ful in getting information on Amos 
or his regiment from local sources? 
Or what if they believe the infor- 
mation available on their man in the 
National Archives will be slim? Since 
they are researching a New Yorker's 
record, they should write to: The 
Division of Military and Naval Af- 
fairs, Public Security Building, State 
Campus, Albany, New York 12226. 
Each state, North and South, has a 
similar division of state government. 
Sometimes included under the over- 
all designation of “State Archives,” 
or sometimes the responsibility of 
the State Adjutant General’s Office, 
they usually hold enlistment and 
pension records on Civil War 
soldiers in state service. In North 
Carolina it is: Office of Archives and 
History, Department of Art, Cul- 
ture and History, P.O. Box 1881, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602. In 
New Hampshire it is: The State Mili- 
tary Reservation, 1 Airport Road, 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301. In 
Georgia it is specific: Department of 
Archives and History, Civil War 
Records Section, Atlanta, Georgia 
30334. If the Beadles or any other 
researcher are uncertain about what 
division to contact, their easiest re- 
course would be to write to the 
state Adjutant General's Office. This 
source should direct them to the 
proper department in state govern- 
ment. 

All of these potential sources of 
information should be helpful to the 
curious Beadles. Their Amos had 
been a state volunteer. But what 
if he had been one of that relative 
handful of officers and gentlemen 
serving in the “Regular” U.S. Army, 
an officer in the U.S. Navy, a Con- 
federate Marine, or a Southern naval 
officer. In this instance, several 
books should be helpful. List of Offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States 
from 1779 to 1900, by Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Powell, U.S. Army (origin- 
ally published in 1900, then repub- 
lished in 1967 by the Gale Research 
Co., Detroit), the index volume of 
the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, the index volume 
of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion, or Officers in the Con- 
federate States Navy, 1861-65 are all 
valuable references when research- 
ing the backgrounds of servicemen 
who were not army volunteers in 


What of Private Amos Beadle, 
New York State veteran of three- 
years’ Union army service? Briefly a 
corporal, wounded, survivor of a 
major Virginia battle, he passed 
away in peacetime without elaborat- 
ing on his service experience. His 
descendants are eager to know more 
about his Civil War years. Where 
should they go to piece together his 
story? 

In last month’s column, we sug- 
gested the ficticious Beadle family 
first obtain a copy of a helpful book 
by Bertram Groene called Tracing 
Your Civil War Ancestor (1973). Next 
they should request form GSA 6751 
from the National Archives, then 
determine Amos’ regimental num- 
ber. The ‘National Archives has 
Union and Confederate soldiers’ and 
sailors’ records, but cannot find an 
individual man’s records without 
knowing the state he represented 
and the number of the regiment in 
which he served, or, if a seaman, 
on what ship he served. One sug- 
gested source of this information 
was the historical society from Pri- 
vate Beadle’s home county. If suc- 
cessful in obtaining the regimental 
number from this society, it was 
next suggested that the private’s de- 
scendents complete form GSA 6751 
and send it, with a fee, to National 
Archives researchers. Up to four 
months may pass before the Beadles 
hear again from Archives person- 
nel. During this period, what other 
sources should the family consult? 

The historical society from Amos 
Beadle’s old community may have 
other surprises in its holdings. Many 
regiments had histories written of 
their service. If this society has a 
history of Amos’ regiment in its files, 
should the private’s descendants 
obtain a copy of it? These works 
vary widely in quality and content. 
Before deciding to acquire such a 
book, the Beadles should first con- 
sult Civil War Books: A Critical Bibli- 
ography, a two-volume Louisiana 
State University Press publication 
by Allan Nevins, James I. Robert- 
son, Jr., and Bell I. Wiley. Available 
through public libraries, this work 
critiques many regimental histories 
and should help researchers decide 
whether a particular history con- 
tains information pertinent to their 
interests. 

What if the Beadles are unsuccess- 
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from 


South 
Carolina 


Iron Afloat: 

The Story of the 
Confederate Armorclads 
by William N. Still Jr. 

This is the definitive history of the 
planning, building and operation of 
the Confederate ironclad navy ; 
from the inception of the program, 
through the working out of designs, 
the problems of building and fitting 
out the vessels, the careers of the 
vessels themselves, up to their even- 


tual destruction or surrender. 
260 pp., $17.95. 


A Carolinian Goes to War: 
The Civil War Narrative of 
Arthur Middleton Manigault 
Edited by R. Lockwood Tower 


After over a hundred years, the 
descendants of Arthur Middleton 
Manigault have released the Civil War 
memoir . 

Manigault participated in most of the 
major campaigns of the western front. 
His account is frank and uninhibited 
and provides us with new insights into 
that controversial theater of the War as 
well as into the basic command prob- 
lems of the Army of Tennessee. 

344 pp., $19.95. 


A Woman Doctor’s Civil War 
Esther Hill Hawks’ Diary 
edited by Gerald Schwartz 


Esther Hill Hawks was an extraordi- 
nary woman who lived in extraordi- 
nary times. She was an Abolitionist 
doctor from New England who tended 
wounded soldiers on the battlefields of 
South Carolina and Florida. Her diary 
is a fresh, new look at the Civil War 
from a unique point of view. 

325 pp.. $17.95. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


missed a more reliable calculation, 
resulting in a smaller number, in a 
1973 dissertation by David Valuska, 
The Negro in the Union Navy, 1861- 
1865 (Lehigh U.). Still, the strength 
lent by blacks to the navy, especially 
in critical Mississippi River opera- 
tions, was of enormous importance. 
Their story begs for more research 
and telling. Mays gives it an empha- 
sis that may stimulate some student 
or buff to expand on their story. 

Like nearly all, perhaps all, his- 
tory-telling, Mays’ work has some 
errors. Union Major General Ben 
Butler’s first black regiment in Loui- 
siana, mustered into service in Sep- 
tember 1862, was not raised with 
War Department approval. The fig- 
ure of 186,017 repeatedly given as 
the number of black soldiers in 
ranks, in fact, included their white 
officers. And the account of Robert 
Smalls, the heroic slave rewarded by 
Congress for stealing the dispatch 
boat of the Confederate commander 
at Charleston in May 1862 and who 
served the Union so well (as a civil- 
ian pilot) for the rest of the war, 
overlooks the fact that most of his 
service was for the army, not the 
navy. But it is notable that, in a work 
so comprehensive, Mays’ errors are 
so few. 

In sum, for teacher, student, or 
buff, Mays has provided an excellent 
book. 

Howard Westwood 
Washington, D.C. 


THE LAST REVIEW: THE CONFED- 
ERATE REUNION, RICHMOND 
1932. By Virginius Dabney. Chapel Hill, 
NC: Algonquin Books, 1984. Illus., 
biblio., index. $27.50. 


Between 1861 and 1865, hundreds 
of thousands of Southern men 
served in the Confederate army. By 
1932, the youngest of these were in 
their early eighties. Yet in that year, 
in the depths of the Great Depres- 
sion, 1,500 of them made the journey 
to Richmond, Virginia to take part in 
the last great reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans (UVC). The 
capitol of the Confederacy opened 
its doors and its hearts to these age- 
ing warriors and Virginius Dabney, 
a young reporter for the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, was assigned to cover 
the story. 

Dabney, a Pulitzer Prize-winning 

Continued on page 50 


BLACK AMERICANS AND THEIR 
CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD UNION 
VICTORY IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR, 1861-1865. By Joe H. Mays. 
Lanham, Md., University Press of 
America, 1984. xii and 163 pp. 


Dr. Mays is a professor of history 
at Jackson State Community College, 
Jackson, Tennessee. He undertook 
this book because he was troubled 
by the frequent failure of high school 
and college textbooks to reveal the 
contributions of blacks to our soci- 
ety’s course, “particularly their ef- 
forts toward Union victory in the 
Civil War.” 

This work shows diligent research. 
Peppered with copious annotation, 
the book tells what blacks did for the 
Union during that war both in and 
outside the armed forces. And Mays 
appends a good suggestion for inte- 
grating the blacks’ performance into 
a teaching of that war's history. 

The book merits the interest of the 
Civil War buff at least as much as the 
teacher. For, very readable, it is the 
most comprehensive account of the 
blacks’ role to be found under a 
single cover. It provides a useful 
guide for the buff’s own research, 
provided it be kept in mind that 
Mays’ research was completed be- 
fore Ira Berlin’s The Black Military 
Experience, 1861-1867 (N.Y., 1982) be- 
came available and that there are 
some earlier significant materials not 
cited. 

The blacks’ part was vital to Union 
success in land warfare as combat 
reached ever farther into Rebeldom 
over wide-ranging fronts. Blacks 
provided essential intelligence to 
commands in strange territory. They 
transferred sorely needed labor from 
the Confederacy to the Union. And, 
in time, they buttressed armed 
Union ranks, when procuring white 
recruits became a problem. Mays 
tells of that and more. The land war 
cannot be well understood without 
comprehension of the blacks’ place 
in its evolution. 

Mays tells also of the blacks’ part in 
the navy, a story singularly neglected 
by historians. Herbert Aptheker’s 
“The Negro in the Union Navy” in 
the April 1947 Journal of Negro History 
remains unique among published 
works. Mays relies on it heavily, in- 
cluding its acceptance of a calcula- 
tion of the number of black sailors 
that is most questionable. Mays has 


Orderly Sergeants Moved Along 
The Line, Faced Each Soldier And 
Asked “Will You Obey Orders 
And Strike Tents?” Each One 
Firmly Replied, “No Sir!” 
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A BITTER NEW YORK REGIMENT _ 


CLASHES WITH ITS MAJOR GENERAL 


UTINY 
IN THE ARMY 


By Jeffry D. Wert 


The New Yorkers joined thousands of raw 
volunteers flooding the Union capital. On June 
21 Colonel James Cameron, brother of Union 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron, assumed com- 
mand of the regiment. Most of its members wel- 
comed Cameron’s appointment. Within another 
three weeks the 79th joined the 13th and 69th 
New York and 2d Wisconsin in a brigade com- 
manded by a hard-boiled Regular Army officer, 
Colonel William T. Sherman. Under Sherman’s 
direction the four regiments drilled constantly in 
the July heat. 

No amount of drilling, however, prepared 
the novice soldiers for their initial battle. The 
brigade’s test came in mid-afternoon on July 21 
at Bull Run. Ordered to attack, Sherman sent in 
his regiments piecemeal. The 2nd Wisconsin 
went first, up the north slope of Henry House 
Hill, the battlefield’s high ground, and reached 
the top before being hurled back. Next came the 
79th. Sweeping out of the Warrenton Road, the 
New Yorkers stormed up the slope. The rifles of 
the Confederate line flashed in anger. “The first 
fire swept our ranks like a quick darting pesti- 
lence,” said one in the regiment. Cameron rallied 
the confused men, leading them forward. An- 
other Rebel volley exploded in their faces. 
Cameron lay mortally wounded, but his men 
kept going. Then someone mistakenly shouted 
that they were firing on friends; the New Yorkers 
froze on the slope until another Confederate 
volley blew them away. Nearly 200, out of 750, 
lay on the bloody hill. 

Other Yankee units faltered before the fire 
of the gray-clad defenders. The Southerners 
counterattacked and swept the Union army off 
the field. The Federal retreat soon degenerated 


-~ into a panic-stricken rout that lasted through the 


next day. A cold, soaking rain on the 22d in- 
creased the defeated Yankees’ misery. 
Among this flotsam, part of the 79th halted 
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only a short distance in the early light of 

this new day, Wednesday, August 14, 
1861. Those in the ranks who spoke did so only 
in hushed words. These members of the 79th 
New York Volunteer Infantry had no need to 
shout, or even say much. Standing where they 
were-—silent, defiant—was the mutinous act it- 
self. 

It had been slightly over three weeks since 
the Battle of Bull Run had been lost, but this line 
of New Yorkers threatened greater danger to the 
Union cause than serried ranks of Confederates. 
A contagion begun by them had spread rapidly 
into three more Federal regiments. To the Army 
of the Potomac’s new savior, Union Major 
General George B. McClellan, this disobedience 
of orders threatened his authority and leadership. 
The future of his Army of the Potomac stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder with those New Yorkers in 
the morning light. 

Few, if any, would have predicted such 
behavior in the 79th New York. Its men willingly 
went to war and bravely bled at Bull Run. A 
militia regiment organized before the war, the 
79th was a proud unit composed principally of 
men of Scottish birth or ancestry. During ante- 
bellum parades in New York City, they marched 
in kilts. Businessmen, clerks, bookkeepers, me- 
chanics, sailors, and even some veterans of the 
British army filled its ranks. 

By April 1861 the regiment, divided into six 
companies, had nearly 300 men on its rolls. That 
month, after secessionists fired on Fort Sumter, 
South Carolina, military authorities discharged 


T ragged line of Union soldiers stretched 


many members of the regiment because of age, - 


replacing them with younger volunteers. The 


79th then mustered into Federal service between — 


May 27 and 29, with Lieutenant Colonel Samuel 
M. Elliott commanding. On May 30 the unit 


marched through its home city en route to Wash- 
___on the night of July 22 in an old barn. The 


_ ington, D.C., where it arrived on June 4. 


William Lusk wrote his mother. “The 
men feel that they were wronged, 
and are discontented.” 


Conditions in the 79th worsened 
as the July heat melted into August 
humidity. Sickness plagued the regi- 
ment. Discipline plummeted as the 
New Yorkers obtained ample whis- 
key and groused about Sherman. 
Lieutenant Colonel Elliott, acting 
commander, even protested directly 
to Secretary of War Cameron about 
his fallen brother’s regiment serving 
under Sherman. Elliott requested 
that the “Highlanders,” as the mem- 
bers styled themselves, be placed in 
another brigade. The War Depart- 
ment complied with the request and 
sent the 79th to Brigadier General 
William F. “Baldy” Smith’s division. 

This action, however, failed to 
restore morale and discipline in the 
ranks. Many had simply concluded 
that they had had enough. Elliott, 
eighteen officers and an unspecified 
number of non-commissioned of- 
ficers then petitioned Cameron to 
return them to New York, where the 
regiment could recruit and restore 
the unit’s organization. The harried 
Secretary on August 1 surprisingly 
concurred, stating that the High- 


came querrilous [sic],” one of them 
wrote home days later. “Sherman 
grew angry, called them a pack of 
New York loafers and thieves.” 
Seething with fury, the proud 
members of the 79th abandoned the 
barn. Horses for men; the thought 
was burned into the New Yorkers’ 
collective memory, and festered. A 
few days later President Abraham 
Lincoln, with Sherman, visited the 
brigade’s camp. When the pair 
halted their carriage before the 79th, 
the “pack of New York loafers and 
thieves” hooted and jeered Sher- 
man. One of them brazenly stepped 
forward and told Lincoln about the 
incident. The president apparently 
only listened; no response has been 
recorded. But the proud Scotsmen 
would never forgive Sherman. “The 
past is not forgottten,” New Yorker 


Above: Colonel James Cameron, com- 
mander of the New York State Militia 
and brother of Union Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron. He was mortally 
wounded at Bull Run in the first hours 
of battle. 


drenched, weary New Yorkers, with- 


out any food for nearly two days, 
huddled in the building to rest on 
the dry floor. Sherman, however, 
soon rode up and ordered them out- 
side; the general wanted the barn for 
his and his staff's horses. The sol- 
diers objected clamorously to Sher- 
man’s command, claiming they 
needed a place to lie down. The un- 
sympathetic Sherman “sneered at 
them for such unsoldierly conduct,” 
and told them they could rest on 
the wet ground, which was covered 
with deep puddles. “The men be- 
14 


planation for these conflicting events. 

Stevens’ appointment resulted in 
the immediate resignations of six 
officers, including Major David 
McLellan and senior Captain 
Thomas Barclay. Since Bull Run, 
because of deaths, wounds, and 
resignations, the 79th had lost its 
colonel, now its major, nine of ten 
captains, and numerous lieuten- 
ants. This crippling loss of officers 
exacerbated the discord in the ranks. 
The privates continued to “contrive 
to obtain liquor, and when intoxi- 
cated are well-nigh uncontrollable.” 
Stevens, however, was “seemingly 
unaware of the true condition of af- 
fairs,” exclaimed one officer. 

To the Highlanders the grievances, 
the misunderstandings, and the 
rumors finally coalesced at dress 
parade on August 13. With the regi- 
ment in ranks, Stevens informed 
them that tomorrow morning they 
would move their camp to Mary- 
land. Tents were to be struck, bag- 
gage loaded on wagons and one 
day’s rations cooked. Company 
commanders would oversee the 
preparations with the regiment mov- 
ing at 6:00 a.m. 

The veterans of Henry House Hill 
seethed. It was to be Maryland, not 
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than when ‘playing’ soldiers at 
home.” 

On August 10, three days before 
the election, Colonel Isaac Stevens 
arrived at the camp of the 79th with 
orders to assume command of the 
regiment. Stevens was “Regular 
Army,” a West Point graduate, rank- 
ing first in the class of 1839, a veteran 
of the Mexican War and Indian cam- 
paigns, and a no-nonsense officer 
who expected obedience and disci- 
pline from his soldiers. That eve- 
ning at dress parade, Stevens prom- 
ised to “devote himself earnestly” 
to the 79th, adding that “he doubts 
not the zeal, fidelity, and soldierly 
bearing will continue to characterize 
every member of the regiment.” 


Tie New Yorkers, officers and men 
alike, were thunderstruck. Though 
the War Department appointed 
Stevens to the post on July 30, it 
never informed the 79th. Cameron, 
in his endorsement to the petition 
on August 1, stated that the regi- 
ment would return to New York “as 
soon as Colonel Stevens returns to 
the command.” But six days later, 
the order came for Elliott and the of- 
ficers to elect a commander. The 
records unfortunately contain no ex- 
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landers were “entitled to the special 
consideration of their country.” He 
immediately ordered Elliott to pro- 
ceed to New York City and the regi- 
ment to follow. 

The news of Cameron’s decision 
flashed through the regiment. “The 
Government,” Lusk wrote on Aug- 
ust 5, “has concluded to send us to 
some one of the forts near New- 
York.” The spirits of the members 
soared as they anticipated a home- 
coming, another parade down the 
city’s broad avenues to the grateful 
cheers of the citizens. They were 
going home, away from the hated 
Sherman -—the Secretary of War had 
solemnly pledged it. 

But two days after Lusk informed 
his mother of the news, Elliott re- 
ceived an order to convene a meet- 
ing of commissioned officers to elect 
a colonel. The acting commander set 
the date for 4:00 p.m., August 13. 
The men in the ranks began to 
speculate. They held their own im- 
promptu meeting, pledging not to 
accept an officer unless he was 
elected. “The men were very ‘fresh’ 
in those days,” said one of them, 
“and had not yet realized that the 
troops in the field must necessarily 
be governed by more arbitrary rules 
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final appeal, asking the querulous 
Highlanders why they refused to 
obey. A few explained their griev- 
ances and a handful relented, acting 
as a detail to guard the camp. Elliott, 
who had allegedly sold the men 
into service, attempted to intercede. 
Stevens, apparently angered by Elli- 
ott’s explanation, offered the lieu- 


moved through the camp, leveling 
the tents. One of the more brazen 
mutineers pointed a capped musket 
at Lusk, saying “it was intended for 
one officer at least to die.” Another 
officer knocked the musket away as 
the soldier fired. 

With the tents on the ground, the 
regimental commander made one 
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New York. The story, which had 
crept through the camp like an un- 
welcome visitor in the night, ap- 
peared to be true. The men had been 
told by some “liquor-dealing cap- 
tains and lieutenants,” as Lusk called 
them, that “a secret plan has been 
formed to prevent your return home 
at all. Lieut.-Col. Elliott has received 
from Government $10,000.00 to sell 
you all for the war, and to cheat you 
of your rights and privileges.” The 
New Yorkers, as one of them re- 
marked, “believed that somebody 
had been playing fast and loose with 
them.” 

That night many slipped into the 
capital, where they drank with rage. 
Others smuggled whiskey into the 
camp and by morning “those in the 
habit of imbibing were in a fit con- 
dition to get all into trouble.” 


The poisonous resentments and 
rumors exploded silently in the pre- 
dawn hours of August 14. When 
the company commanders moved 
through the camp to execute the 
colonel’s orders, eight companies 
sullenly refused to obey. Only two 
companies, I and K, complied; they 
were not a part of the original militia 
unit but had only joined in May to 
fill the ranks. 

The captains quickly informed 
Stevens, who hurried from his head- 
quarters. The veteran officer stood 
before the mutineers, repeated his 
orders and read the articles of war. 
Not a man budged. Orderly ser- 
geants moved along the line, faced 
each soldier and asked “Will you 
obey orders and strike tents?” Each 
one firmly replied, “No sir!” 

It was now past 9:00; the news of 
the insurrection had somehow al- 
ready filtered back into Washington, 
D.C. Unscrupulous whiskey dealers, 
seeing an opportunity, arrived at the 
camp and began selling their mer- 
chandise. “Soon a scene of the wild- 
est confusion took place,” admitted 
acting 2d Lieutenant Lusk. “It was 
a time trying to one’s nerves—more 
trying than the musketry or com- 
manding of Bull Run.” Brigadier 
General Daniel Sickles also ap- 
peared. The drunken, rebellious 
New Yorkers jeered their new bri- 
gade commander. 

Stevens, an officer Lusk thought 
was “first class,” once more asked 
the men to obey the orders. Again, 
they refused. The colonel then di- 
rected the officers to strike the tents. 
The “infuriated mob” cursed and 
taunted the lieutenants as they 
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also authorized Porter to use force, 
if necessary. 


Dixie's forces arrived about sunset 
at the camp of the 79th, which lay 
on a sparsely wooded hill at the head 
of Washington’s Seventh Street. The 
tough Regulars of the 2d Cavalry, 
with sabers drawn, formed a cordon 
along the brow of the hill. Porter’s 
blue-clad artillerists unlimbered their 
cannon and loaded canister, while 
his infantry companies deployed in 
front with capped muskets. Porter 
sent curious visitors away, arrested 
drunks, and gave orders for the 
guards to shoot any soldier trying to 
pass through the lines. 

Stevens stepped forward and or- 
dered his regiment into line. Most of 
the members obeyed. The colonel, 
sounding “like a trumpet,’ addressed 
the ragged ranks. “Soldiers of the 
Seventy-Ninth! I am your Colonel! 
And again I say you must obey me!” 
The uncompliant Highlanders, 
many so drunk they could barely 
stand, reacted in silence. While 
Stevens spoke, guards moved for- 
ward, seized the regiment's stacked 
muskets and placed them in a 
wagon. 

An aide to Porter then rode to the 
front of the regiment, drew a paper 
and began reading. “The General 
Commanding has heard with the 
deepest pain of the acts of in- 
subordination on the part of the 79th 
Regiment. Without attempting to 
enter into a discussion of the causes, 
it is sufficient to say that they are 
frivolous and groundless. 

“That these acts have thrown dis- 
grace upon the regiment and the ser- 
vice, and taking place at this time, 
they give rise to the strongest sus- 
picions of the most abject coward- 
ice. The regiment has forced upon 
the Commanding-General an issue 
which he is prepared to meet. The 
men are ordered to lay down their 
arms and return to duty. All those 
refusing to do so will be fired upon 
immediately. If they comply with the 
order the ringleaders only will be 
punished. 

“The colors of the regiment are 
taken from them, and will be re- 
turned only when their conduct in 
camp shall have proved that they 
understand the first duty of a soldier 
—obedience, and when, on the field 
of battle, they shall have proved 
their bravery. The names of the 
Left: Union prisoners at Castle Pinck- 
ney in Charleston, South Carolina. In 
the front,two members of the 79th New 
York in uniforms worn at Bull Run. 
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Porter, Provost Marshal of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to move on the camp with 
a battery, two companies of the 2d 
United States Cavalry, and “as many 
companies of regular infantry as you 
may deem proper.” The “Young 
Napoleon” wanted the ringleaders of 
the mutiny put in “double irons” and 
removed from the camp. McClellan 


tenant colonel his choice of resigna- 
tion or court martial. Elliott resigned. 

Sickles, meanwhile, had informed 
army headquarters of the mutiny. 
McClellan, who had assumed com- 
mand of the defeated Federals on 
July 27, reacted swiftly and unhesi- 
tatingly to Sickles’ information. He 
directed Brigadier General Andrew 


An Aide To Porter Then 
Rode To The Front Of The 
Regiment, Drew A Paper 
And Began Reading... 


Colonel Thomas A. Davies, how- 
ever, “promptly brought them to 
their senses by threatening to shoot 
them.” Davies’ firm action quelled 
the disturbance, apparently result- 
ing in no arrests. 

While trouble flared in the two 
New York regiments, McClellan con- 
vened a court martial, composed of 
a dozen officers, headed by Briga- 
dier General George A. McCall, to 
try the mutineers of the 79th New 
York. The court promptly adjourned 
until August 16. No decisions and 
punishments rendered by the court 
ever appeared in records or news- 
Papers. 

The wrath of the army and gov- 
ernment curiously fell most severely 
upon the anonymous members of 
the 2d Maine and 13th New York. 
Approximately 100 mutineers in the 
two units were given fatigue duty 
at Fort Jefferson on Dry Tortugas. 
As for the rebellious Highlanders, 
fourteen of them were exonerated 
and released within days. Federal 
authorities sentenced the remaining 
twenty-one to Fort Jefferson. There 
the Scotsmen remained until re- 
leased on February 16, 1862, to rejoin 
the 79th at Beaufort, South Carolina. 

Their comrades in the regiment, 
meanwhile, removed the embarrass- 
ing stain from the command's rec- 
ord. New officers, many of whom 
were promoted from the ranks, 
restored order and Stevens instilled 
discipline. On September 11, at Lew- 
insville, Virginia, the Highlanders 
fought bravely and capably in a skir- 
mish. Four days later McClellan re- 
stored their flags. The 79th New 
York eventually served for the dur- 
ation of the conflict, erasing, by their 
conduct, the blemish of August 14. 

But on that hot summer day, only 
weeks after the disaster at Bull Run, 
the future of the Army of the Poto- 
mac was momentarily clouded. The 
mutiny threatened the authority of 
the army and the government, a 
danger McClellan immediately un- 
derstood. As he stated in a letter, 
“An example is necessary to bring 
these people up to the mark; and if 
they will not fight and do their duty 
from honorable motives, I intend to 
coerce them and let them see what 
they can expect if they pretend to 
rebel.” He attributed the uprising to 
the lack of competent officers and 
worked to correct it. The army this 
splendid organizer forged never 
again witnessed such an incident. 
His action taught the volunteers an 
important lesson — Americans could 
no longer “play” war after Bull Run. 

m 
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leaders in this revolt will be sent to 
the Governor of New-York, to be 
placed in the archives of the state. 
A general Court-Martial will be held 
forthwith.” 

McClellan’s words lashed the as- 
sembled soldiers like a well-aimed 
volley. The provost marshal joined 
his aide and directed the regimental 
color bearers to step forward. One 
mutineer, “in broad Scotch tones,” 
shouted: “Let's keep the colors, 
boys!” But not a man advanced. 
“Not till then,” remarked Todd, “did 
many of the men realize to what an 
extent their insubordination had led 
them. But the end was not yet.” 

Porter had the colors removed and, 
turning to Stevens, told the colonel 
to “Point out the leaders.” Stevens, 
with a squad of Regulars, moved 
from company to company, selecting 
by name the alleged ringleaders of 
the mutiny. It was dark when the 
guards led away thirty-five members 
of the regiment away into the night. 

The subdued New Yorkers then 
completed the preparations for aban- 
doning their camp. Sickles, who had 
watched the suppression from his 
horse while calmly smoking a cigar, 
and Porter withdrew the command 
of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
leaving Stevens once again in con- 
trol of his regiment. The 79th soon 
turned east, marched into Maryland, 
and camped for the night near the 
Maryland Insane Asylum; “not a 
very strange coincidence,” thought 
Todd. 


While these events transpired in 
the camp of the Highlanders, the 
2d Maine, a regiment in Brigadier 
General John H. Martindale’s bri- 
gade, “formally and positively” re- 
fused to do their duty. These Fed- 
erals from Maine argued that their 
term of service had expired. Though 
the details of this insubordination 
remain sketchy, before day’s end 
McClellan had sixty-six perpetrators 
immediately seized, then chained to 
the hull of the U.S.S. Powhatan. He 
also directed that they be sent forth- 
with to the Federal prison fort on 
Dry Tortugas, Florida. 

The next day, August 15, the 
contagion of mutiny infected two 
more Union regiments. In the 13th 
New York, thirty-two to thirty-five 
members also refused to obey their 
officers. Again Union authorities re- 
acted swiftly, disarming the rebel- 
lious soldiers and marching them 
off to join the mutineers of the 2d 
Maine. A final mass disobedience 
of orders occurred in the 16th New 
York. That regiment’s commander, 


BLACK UNION TROOPS IN LOUISIANA, 
WHIPPED, HUMILIATED, BRING ON... 


Revolt In The 
Corps D/Afrique 


By Phillip Rutherford 


By mid-August, the 4th, under Colonel 
Charles Drew, had been transferred from Baton 
Rouge down the Mississippi River, south of New 
Orleans, to Forts Jackson and Saint Philip, where 
Benedict took command of half the regiment at 
the latter post. He did not let up on his men. On 
August 25 he ordered the officer of the day to 
stake out another hapless private for a minor 
offense. 


Benedict shoved his men, shook them, 
punched them in their faces at the slightest prov- 
ocation. Disorderly uniforms and unshined brass 
particularly enraged him. On October 19 he 
grabbed a sword from a company sergeant and 
slashed a Private Francis across the face because 
he was improperly dressed. Benedict was a mad 
tiger. 


Although the army had rewritten the Articles 
and Rules of War in simple language and required 
it read frequently to Black recruits so they would 
understand their rights and duties, only a few of 
the mistreated soldiers complained to Captain 
William Knapp. They told him nothing he did not 
already know. Most of the regimental officers had 
witnessed Benedict's brutality at one time or an- 
other. The majority of the soldiers, fresh off the 
Louisiana plantations and released from slavery 
only a few months before, stoically endured the 
lieutenant colonel’s cruelties as they had those of 
their slave drivers. But their resentment was 
growing. 

In the rush to supply officers for twenty-five 
to thirty new Black regiments, it was natural that 
a few men like Benedict would slip through. 
Major General N. P. Banks, commander of the 
Department of the Gulf, had set up examining 
boards to investigate the qualifications of every- 
one applying for a commission, just as the army 


had done back East. The boards tried to be 
meticulous in their selections, so meticulous that 


Corps d'Afrique, gave Lieutenant Colonel 

Augustus Benedict plenty of room as he 
stalked the edge of the parade ground. When he 
was angry—which he usually was—it was never 
smart to get in his way. The men must have 
wondered why he had volunteered to command 
Black troops if he disliked them so much. 

In a moment, officer of the guard Lieutenant 
Edward Mooney marched onto the field leading 
a detail of guards and two prisoners. It was 10:00 
a.m., August 7, 1863, a hot time of day in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Benedict signaled Mooney to 
begin the punishment. 

As a guard stood by with ropes and tent 
stakes, the lieutenant directed the men to re- 
move their shoes and stockings. Soon the men 
were laid spread-eagle on their backs, their hands 
and feet lashed securely to the stakes as they 
stared into the bright Louisiana sky. Benedict was 
pleased, but he was not quite finished. He would 
teach this entire regiment of worthless Blacks the 
penalty for violating military rules. He sent to the 
commissary for a jar of molasses and instructed 
Mooney to smear it on the prisoners’ hands, feet, 
and faces. The insects and sun should drive them 
half crazy before dark, he thought. As he left the 
field, Benedict told the officer to keep them there 
all day and night, adding, “I don’t care if you 
keep them there until they die.” 

At 7:30 p.m. Mooney disobeyed orders and 
brought the bug-bitten and ant-stung soldiers to 
the guardhouse. But early next morning, they 
were again smeared with molasses and staked 
out. 

What had been these soldiers’ crimes? The 


Te soldiers of the 4th Infantry Regiment, 


two had picked a few roasting ears from a nearby _ 


cornfield. The regiment grumbled of their pun- 


ishment, and some of the more outspoken pro- | 


tested to their officers, but their lieutenant colo- 
nel received no reprimand. - 
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Cracking The 
Whip One 
Last Time 

Benedict 


59 Released The 
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tales of Benedict's cruelty. 

Most Black troops realized they 
were not then on the same footing 
as Whites: they could not leave camp 
or wander without written permis- 
sion, they could not arrest anyone or 
seize property, and they could not 
have custody of people or property 
except when accompanied by a 
White officer. But other than Bene- 
dict’s mistreatment, the soldiers of 
the 4th had only one serious com- 
plaint against the army: their pay. 
Before joining, they had been told 
their pay would be equal to that of 
whites. Very technically it was— 
$13.00 per month. There was a dif- 
ference, however. White soldiers 
were paid $13.00 and drew $3.00 in 
clothing. According to the official 
interpretation of the Militia Act of 
July 7, 1862, Blacks would be paid 
$13.00, but the $3.00 in clothing 
would be deducted, making a real 
difference of $6.00. 

Blacks in all regiments felt they 
had been misled. Some even refused 
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did not have the temperament to 
handle Black soldiers. And although 
the regimental officers knew Bene- 
dict’s reputation, Colonel Drew, 
commander of the 4th, later claimed 
he only thought the lieutenant colo- 
nel to be a strict disciplinarian who 
ran a sharp outfit. Drew was so im- 
pressed with the “fine appearance” 
of the men at Fort Saint Philip he 
persuaded Benedict to remain with 
him when the 4th was divided to 
create the 5th Regiment, Corps 
d'Afrique. 

Drew should have been suspicious 
when many of Benedict's men asked 
to be in the new regiment. They may 
not have yet known the disposition 
of their new commander, Colonel 
C.A. Hartwell, but they assumed he 
could not be worse than Benedict. 
But some of the Fort Saint Philip 
soldiers did not get to make a trans- 
fer request. Another recruit con- 
tingent had been transferred to Fort 
Jackson shortly before Hartwell ar- 
rived, and they quickly spread new 


President Abraham Lincoln wrote 
the members of one board which 
had rejected a friend: “I personally 
wish Jacob Freese, of New Jersey, to 
be appointed colonel for a colored 
regiment, and this regardless of 
whether he can tell the exact shade 
of Julius Caesar’s hair.” 

The boards discovered that ap- 
plicants essentially fell into three 
categories: those like Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson of the 54th Mas- 
sachusetts—a man who had an al- 
most religious faith in the abilities 
of Black soldiers, those who viewed 
service in a Black regiment as a way 
of quickly rising in the command 
structure, and those who were rec- 
ommended so that their superiors 
could get rid of them. The last cate- 
gory was made up of the incompe- 
tent and obnoxious. Their superiors 
seemed to feel Black troops were 
obviously inferior and could make 
do with inferior officers. 

Regardless of how August Bene- 
dict should be classed, he certainly 
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no good to complain to Colonel 
Drew or the other officers. Drew had 
witnessed the illegal punishment 
without a word of disapproval, and 
the other officers had never acted on 
their complaints. They vowed to 
eliminate the source of their trouble 
the best way they knew how; they 
would kill Benedict. 

At 6:30 about 250 men seized 
muskets and burst through the bar- 
racks doors, Private Williams in 
the lead. But once on the parade 
ground, they seemed to lose direc- 
tion. The dark mass of black and 
blue milled about, shouting for 
Benedict, screaming, “Kill him! Kill 
him!" 

Colonel Drew sat at his desk ig- 
norant of the riot below until his ad- 
jutant ran in and exclaimed, “There 
is a disturbance among the men! I 
think they are taking their arms!” 
The colonel continued with his 
work, calmly answering “No, I think 
not.” The adjutant then opened the 
door, and the noise finally convinced 
Drew there was trouble afoot. 

As the colonel ran down the stairs 
to the parade ground, most of the 
officers were still in their quarters, 
oblivious to the disturbance. One, 
however, noticed the riot immedi- 
ately. When Benedict heard the first 

Continued on page 42 


A front view of Fort Saint Philip, south 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. Lieutenant 
Colonel Benedict and half of the 4th 
Corps d'Afrique were transferred there 
in mid-August 1863. 


told them, “I have had a great deal 
of trouble with you already, and now 
I'm going to stop it.” Then without 
consultation with Colonel Drew or 
any other officer, he beat the soldiers 
with a mule whip, striking them 
fifteen or eighteen times. As he 
thrashed them, the men cried out, 
pleading with him to stop. Soon the 
noise attracted both Drew and a 
crowd of Blacks. 

Drew later said that he started to 
interfere but decided that repri- 
manding the lieutenant colonel be- 
fore the men would be bad for dis- 
cipline. Little did he realize he was 
setting the stage for a much worse 
breakdown of discipline. He watched 
the whipping for a few moments 
and then climbed the stairs to his 
quarters on the parapet. Cracking 
the whip one last time, Benedict re- 
leased the soldiers, who had never 
been formally arrested, and dis- 
persed the sullen gathering of their 
friends. They all went quietly to their 
quarters, but the beating was not 
forgotten. 


F: the next hour Williams and 
Francis must have incited the men 
against Benedict, reminding them of 
what General Thomas had said and 
the unwritten rule against flogging. 
Being either too angry to go through 
proper channels to register their 
grievance, or too new to the military 
to know what recourse they had, the 
outraged soldiers decided to take 
matters into their own hands. Per- 
haps, they reasoned, it would do 
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their wages until the matter was 
cleared up. And there had already 
been a minor disturbance in the 4th 
over money. After they had been 
paid near the end of October, two 
sergeants led a disgruntled group to 
Colonel Drew’s office, where the 
paymaster was stationed. They 
either came to protest their wages or 
seize what they thought was right- 
fully theirs. Drew arrested the ring- 
leaders, explained to them the pos- 
sible consequences of their action, 
and then released them. The soldiers 
later apologized and said it would 
not happen again. But they were still 
unhappy over their pay. 


The Blacks had joined the new reg- 
iments in droves, enthusiastic to 
fight for the freedom they had re- 
ceived, eager to extend it to their still 
enslaved brothers. They made only 
one demand, whether they were 
joining the regular army or labor bat- 
talions: they would never be sub- 
jected to the demeaning punishment 
of flogging. Union Brigadier General 
Lorenzo Thomas, head of national 
Black recruitment, in a speech prom- 
ised the 4th that near September 1 
they would be treated like all other 
soldiers. Specifically, he told them, 
if they were mistreated in any way, 
especially struck, he would see to it 
that the offending officer was dis- 
missed from the service. 

With dissatisfaction over pay, 
the return of a hated officer, and 
Thomas’ words still echoing in their 
ears (and the effects of eight bottles 
of whiskey smuggled into the fort on 
the day of the rebellion), the 4th 
became a bomb with a short fuse. 
On December 8 Lieutenant Colonel 
Benedict took over. On December 9 
all hell broke loose. 

Fort Jackson was a good-sized, star- 
shaped fort, but not large enough to 
house the 500 men of the divided 
regiment. Two companies were 
quartered outside the walls. Troops 
had to have permission both to leave 
and to enter the fort grounds. Pri- 
vates Harry Williams and Munroe 
Miller, both acting drummers in their 
twenties, had been successfully lying 
to the sentry at the sally-port, tell- 
ing him that the sergeant of the 
guard had said it was all right if they 
left the fort. They attempted the 
ruse once too often. Benedict caught 
them. 

At 5:30 on the afternoon of the 9th, 
Benedict ordered the two coatless 
privates to the parade ground in 
front of the guardhouse and angrily 
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DIARY OF CALVIN M. SMITH, 1st LIEUT. Co. 
D, 31st TENNESSEE REGT. C.S.A. 


Col. W.M. Bradford, Commanding. 

Gen. A.W. Reynolds, Commanding 4th Brigade. 
Gen. Stevenson Commanding the Div. CSA. 
Giving a sketch of the events that occured com- 
mencing on Thursday 16th of April 1863. 

The 31st Regt. under Col. W.M. Bradford was 
ordered on picket at Warrenton, after sending 
companies and squads to their posts. Left Com- 
panies A, E, D & H in reserve companies F & C 
stationed in the Fort. About 12 oclock at night 


THE CONFEDERATE 
LIEUTENANT DID NOT FEAR 


DEFEAT AT VICKSBURG 


` af Fonfederate Lieutenant Calvin M. Smith's 
0 ( 31st Tennessee fought as well as any other 
regiment in the Vicksburg Campaign. 
Assigned to the Mississippi theater in December 
1862, its men participated in the captures of the 
Union gunboats Queen of the West and Indi- 
anola, following the Battle of Raymond they 
fought in the crucial delaying action at Baker's 
Creek on May 16, and then with so many others, 
endured the forty-seven-day Siege of Vicksburg. 

How Smith of the 31st’s Company D fared 
through all of this is not known. His life before 
and after the Vicksburg siege is undocumented. 
But he did keep a short diary, recording his regi- 
ment’s trials from about April 16, 1863 to May 
27. It is published here for the first time. Few 
Southern subalterns’ war accounts have more 
flavor or elaborate more on a typical Confederate 
unit’s combat experience. 

The history of Smith's regiment is only 
slightly clearer than his own. Organized in March 
1862 in east Tennessee as an infantry unit, com- 
manded by Colonel William Bradford, it was one 
of two Volunteer State regiments designated the 
31st. By coincidence, another Confederate 31st 
Tennessee Regiment was organized in west Ten- 
nessee and also commanded by a man named 
Bradford. Because of the resulting confusion in 
recordkeeping, Smith's 31st was redesignated the 
39th Tennessee Infantry (later Mounted Infantry) 
following the July 4, 1863 Confederate surrender 
at Vicksburg. Both as the 31st and the 39th, it 
served in Major General Carter Stevenson's divi- 
sion in western campaigning. In spring 1864 half 
the regiment was detached for service in Virginia. 
The next year some elements were disbanded in 
Virginia by Brigadier General John Echols, others 
were surrendered in North Carolina, and still 
more in Georgia where a few were apprehended 
while escorting Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis on his flight south to evade Federal capture. 

Smith perhaps did not live to witness his regi- 
ment’s anarchial dissolution. He concluded his 

_ diary of a month of Vicksburg combat with the 
request that his diary be forwarded to his wife 
Nancy in Persia, east Tennessee, in the event 
of his death. His record did not come to CWTI 
through the efforts of a descendent, but through 
the kindness of manuscript collector F.G. Carnes 

` of Pearsall, Texas. The lieutenant’s account ap- 

_ pears with his permission. 
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An ironic juxtaposition: In a photo taken after the Confed- 
erate surrender at Vicksburg, captured artillery litters the 
rear of the city’s Catholic (center) and Methodist Churches. 
Calvin Smith wrote confidently: “Our siege guns I think 
will keep them from landing at Vicksburg.” 


patch from Gen. Reynolds stated that 8 boats 
had passed, soon daylight appeared, saw the 
Transport Queen Forrest anchored off the Yankee 
camp no doubt damaged. The Yankey boats in 
passing the city. The Silver Wave transport was 
burnt. Gun boat Henry Clay and the Lafayette 
was sunk, one lady and 5 men escaped from the 
burning boat to the La. side and raised a white 
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heavy cannonade at Vicksburg, 11⁄2 oclock was 
up and saw the reflection of light in the Fort, soon 
heard the report of a cannon, Look out/soon we 
were in line, give the road there goes the bearer 
of dispatches—soon dispatch came for us to 
march into the Fort. Capt. Chambers at our head, 
What fire is that in the river; Boat burning, for- 
ward march, close up, what are you doing back 
there Halt, Look out, shells flying, silence on- 
ward march, soon got into the Fort. Boats below 
in the bend of the river out of reach, hush; some- 
body in distress perhaps got hurt by a shot as our 
4 small cannon fired 80 times solid shot. Dis- 


Sunday 26th 1863 Gen. Barton’s 
Brigade again into these bottoms to 
drill. Capt. Hines came with our 
relief, so we left for camp arrived 
there about 4 oclock, very warm. 
River has stopped falling, is now 12 
in. lower. I hear that the Yankies 
have made a raid above Jackson, 
burning some Depoes, I will give the 
particulars when confirmation takes 
place, also some rascalls tried to burn 
the 4 mile bridge but the guards fired 
on them and reportedly killed 6, 
more annon. 

Monday 27th. an hour before day- 
light. I was awakened by the rore of 
cannon at Vicksburg, perhaps some 
boats are passing, I hear the boats 
puffing under way as they passed 
Warrenton, soon hear the little Bull 
Dogs in the Fort, who for miles 
around that they were not asleep. 
Move again. 

Tuesday 28th. Heard heavy firing 
at Grand Gulf today. No Mail since 
the Yankie raid. 

Wednesday 29th made monthly 
report for April, Will muster for pay 
tomorrow. The Memphis Appeal 
and City Whig came today. I learned 
from the Appeal. 

Thursday 30th April 1863. Yes- 
terday morning Cannonade com- 
menced at Grand Gulf continued 
with-out intermission. A day I hear 
that our forces there ----- 2 boats of 
Yankies fell back nothing further, 
Just made out the Muster Rolls 10 
oclock heavy Cannonade at Vicks- 
burg now can’t count the fires, 
Yankie raid destroyed 5 miles of road 
and burnt 20 cars and injured 2 en- 
jines other trains retreated Gen. Lor- 
ing offered them fight but they ske- 
daddled. They will reach Banks, 
Perhaps this is a bold exploit. 12 
oclock rapid firing above Vicksburg. 
Waggoner Rice says that Gen. 
Vaughn wanted to fight the Yankies 
yesterday as they were landing. No 
doubt there will be a heavy fight 
above Vicksburg. I just heard that 
the City Whig contains an acc’t that 
the Yankies attacked Grand Gulf 
with 6 Gun Boats and 3 transports 
from above. One boat was disabled 
and floated past the batteries the 
others steamed up the river after 
throwing 3000 shells, killing our Col. 
of Artillery, no further news. 

Sat. 2nd. May, 2 hours before 
sunset yesterday evening we or 
the whole brigade left camp and 
marched past Warrenton, night 
overtook, still we traveled on past 
some pickets and fine farms, moon 
shining bright continued on until 12 
oclock, halted, laid down to sleep be- 


in there ----- ۔‎ But they now belched 
forth in ernest from 12 to 2 oclock 
with but a few minutes intermission 
I could hear our troops hurrahing 
and cheering as if some great acci- 
dent had happened to the Yan- 
kees and perhaps they may have 
suffered. Just before daylight I hear 
firing at Warrentown. Capt. Hinds 
and I went up to flag hill & could see 
the fire of our cannon and hear the 
reports which were terrible. 

Friday 24th. I learned today that 
one of their transports was so dis- 
abled that she commenced sinking. 
Some of the Yankees with their life 
preservers on swam ashore and sur- 
rendered to the pickets and were 
brought over to Vicksburg. The boat 
sunk and lodged on the point of an 
island. The boats passed the City 
and Warrenton with out firing a 
shot. Some musketry pored into the 
Pilots House and killed 5 Pilots. We 
of Companies A-F-D-I and C went 
on picket this morning near Warren- 
ton where I learned from Capt. 
Chambers that a second boat was 
sunk just above Warrenton and the 
third passed in a sinking condition— 
thus out of 6 boats we are sure of 3, 
one Gunboat and 2 transports got 
thru no doubt much disabled and 
many killed. I think the Yankies are 
concentrating their forces against 
Grand Gulf or Port Hudson aiming 
to reduce those places preparetory to 
attacking Vicksburg. I have just 
heard that the lower boat sunk was 
set on fire this morning and all above 
the water line burnt by the Yankies. 

Saturday 25th slept some last night 
the muesquetoes was very troubul- 
some will get under the blanket of 
which I was covered up head & foot 
and sing cozzen in my ears, but 
could not be presuaded that they 
want Friendship and connered on 
them when ever I could. Indeed we 
have declared war against them. 
Snakes of which there are hundreds 
here of all kinds and sizes. 


Tre Boys have been trying to catch 
fish but failed today. River falling, 
Gen. Barton’s Brigade 5th. Georgia 
Regt. were marched from the city 
and passed in general review here 
today. The large bottoms above War- 
renton will soon be dry and will 
be a good place for reviews. They 
formed line wheeled into column of 
Companies and passed the General 
and Staff, Brass band played them 
marching back to camp. I hear an 
occasional cannon at Grand Gulf to- 
day. Work at the Fort progressing 
rapidly. 


flag, Gawl went over and brought 
them over. Lady reports that 15 
boats started down but 8 turned 
back owing to the work being to hot 
to make the trip. A Yankee battery 
has been firing on the city but with 
out much damage. 

Monday 20th 1863. This morning 
the Queen of Forest at 4 oclock was 
raised floated down, being very dark 
she got nearly passed before being 
seen, 2 shots fired at her but she 
whistled steam up and was soon out 
of danger. The 19th I.W. Webster was 
sent to Lauderdale Springs for re- 
cuperation, John Fite sent, Geo. Ball 
is at Brookhaven 1st. Louisana Hosp. 

Tuesday 21st April 1863 Col. Brad- 
ford received orders and so did the 
whole Brigade to move our encamp- 
ment to this place East of Warrenton 
about 2 miles. We slung our knap 
sacks and accoutrements and fell 
into line soon commenced raining, 
arrived at this place stacked arms 
and set to fixing camp. 3 wagons 
arrived brought 3 pieces of cooking 
vessels to the company, 2 tents faired 
pretty well through it rained and 
thundered all night. 

Wed. 22nd arose early cooked 
breakfast which consisted of piece of 
meat sop and cornbread. Dispatch 
came to send back for rations as we 
may stay here a few days. Now 2 
oclock just dined, I hear a cannon- 
ade of heavy guns at Grand Gulf, 
enemy will try to make a landing 
down there but we have troops sta- 
tioned along the way to watch the 
enemy. The weather has cleared off, 
very pleasant and beautiful shade of 
horn beam poplar, magnolias, live 
oak, dog wood, mulberry & almost 
all the varieties that can be found 
except pine cone 30 feet high that 
grow here in the hollows. Orders 
came that Gen. Tracy would relieve 
us, so late in the evening, we were 
relieved. Drum beat, loaded wagons 
and fell into line. Gen. Reynolds and 
Tracy sat on their horses while we 
passed in review, soon after we came 
to Gen. Tracey’s Brigade, the 23rd, 
31st, 40th and 2 other Regts. of Ala- 
bamians, fine set of soldiers. Arrived 
at camp after an absence of 36 hours. 
Ate supper went to bed sooner than 
usual, soon was asleep and soundly 
up to 12 oclock. 

Thursday 23rd, 1863 April. I was 
awaken by the cannonade and roar 
of Artillery and I arose to hear from 
whence it came. It was from Vicks- 
burg. It was a terrible affair of shoot- 
ing upon our side Some guns have 
been taken down and sent up the 
Yazoo but others have been placed 
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runners. Fulminations from Federal author- 
ities, as they tried at least to neutralize these 
activities, further inflamed Nova Scotian 
opinion. 

Finally came the famous Trent affair in 
late 1861, when an American vessel 
stopped a British ship on the open seas and 
forcibly removed to Southern diplomatic 
agents, James Mason and John Slidell. While 
this open transgression of British sover- 
eignty was eventually settled peacefully be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
the incident was viewed in Nova Scotia, with 
its strong British loyalties, as an open insult 
to the mother country. 

So the tide of public opinion was definitely 
running against the North when the event 
occurred that led to what the Halifax Eve- 
ning Mail was still, in 1896, calling “The 


A Mini-Civil War in Halifax 


Robert Grant 


mong the many pleasures of a visit to 

Nova Scotia for the student of the 
American Civil War is to view this province’s 
spectacular coast line with its many harbors. 
For this area was the scene of many mari- 
time confrontations between the Union and 
the Confederacy. 

When the Civil War began, the sympa- 
thies of Nova Scotians, with their close com- 
mercial and cultural ties to New England, 
tended to be with the North. But the first 
blow to these leanings came with the estab- 
lishment of the Northern blockade of South- 
ern ports, which interfered with Nova Sco- 
tia’s maritime interests. Thereafter Nova 
Scotia’s status beyond the jurisdiction of 
United States authorities, its close proximity 
to the arenas of action, and those safe har- 
bors made Nova Scotia a haven for blockade 
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Halifax and its harbor in the 1860s at the 
time of the Chesapeake incident. 


Inset: Dr. (later Senator) William J. Almon’s 
British and Confederate sympathies led him 
to arrange for the escape of one of the Che- 
sapeake privateers in Halifax. 


All photos courtesy of The Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia 


Grand Gulf, Vicksburg, Agram, Ella and 
Annie, Decatur, and Decotah was soon in 
pursuit. The privateers were hampered in 
their escape by the fact that the Chesapeake 
did not carry sufficient coal to reach Halifax, 
where it could be turned over to Confeder- 
ate agents. They were forced to barter cargo 
for supplies at the harbors of Shelburne, 
Petit Riviere, and Lunenberg in Nova Scotia, 
where Union agents were able to report on 
its progress. 

Even so, the privateers almost made it. 
The Chesapeake had reached Sambro Point 
at the head of Halifax harbor and well within 
Nova Scotian waters when it was overtaken 
by the Ella:and Annie. Legal niceties about 
territorial waters notwithstanding, the Ella 
and Annie recaptured the Chesapeake, al- 
though all of the privateers except one, 


Most Exciting Christmas Week Ever Known 
in the History of Halifax.” 

Doubtless the captain and crew of the 
coastal steamer Chesapeake had no inten- 
tion of becoming involved in an international 
incident when the ship left New York on 
December 6, 1863, on one of its regular 
runs to Portland, Maine. Unfortunately they 
didn’t know that their 16 passengers, all of 
them from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
were actually Confederate privateers carry- 
ing letters of marque from Confederate Pres- 
ident Jefferson Davis. 

Shortly after the ship left New York, the 
“‘passengers”’ seized the skip (killing one 
crewman in the melee) and headed for Nova 
Scotia. They released the captain and crew 
who sounded the alarm, and a fleet of Union 
ships that included the warships Seboyo, 
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land, he and a group of friends would create 
a diversion on the dock, Wade would jump 
into the rowboat during the confusion and be 
rowed away. 

The plan went off without a hitch. Al- 
though a large group of authorities were on 
hand to carry out the idea of freeing, then 
re-arresting, Wade, Almon and his friends 
started a small riot as Wade stepped on the 
dock. Although Wade knew nothing of what 
was happening, he was quick to realize his 
opportunity when told to get in the boat and 
disappeared across the waters of Halifax 
harbor. 

The Evening Mail article has it that as he 
was being rowed away, Wade shouted 
“thank God and Queen Victoria for my free- 
dom.” Though it sounds suspiciously like 
one of those shouts that probably never got 
shouted (Queen Victoria, remember, was 
still alive and a much venerated monarch in 
1896), one hopes it did. 

The much humiliated Nova Scotian au- 
thorities tried to salvage some comfort from 
the situation by arresting Almon and two of 
his co-conspirators on a charge of “‘interfer- 
ing with the police in the discharge of their 
duties” (they could not charge them with 
abetting Wade’s escape since, by their lights, 
Wade was a free man who had never been 
arrested). The grand jury found no bill and all 
three were released. (Dr. Almon eventually 
became a senator in the Federal Canadian 
Parliament). 

While this was going on, the admiralty 
court decided that the Chesapeake should 
be returned to its original owners, and ex- 
citement began to die. 

The United States, too, was willing to let 
the affair cool off. The Chesapeake had been 
returned, and with the Civil War still going 
on, there were more important worries to be 
considered. So the Americans handsomely 
apologized to Nova Scotia for the transgres- 
sions of sovereignty at Sambro and in Hali- 
fax, and the incident was relegated to a 
footnote. 

It is still possible, however, for the Civil 
War buff to obtain a feeling for what sailors 
from that era would have found in Nova 
Scotia. Many of the smaller ports, such as 
Shelburne and Lunenberg, are beautiful, 
charming, and would seem to have changed 
very little from those days. Even the Halifax 
waterfront still contains many buildings from 
the period, and the Maritime Museum of the 
Atlantic is a treasure trove of information 
about this sea-going province. 

By looking for incidents such as that in- 
volving the Chesapeake together with study- 
ing the coast on which they occurred means 
that the student of the American Civil War 
will not have to leave his favorite topic at 
home during a vacation in Nova Scotia. 


the courts. As for Wade, he was to be turned 
over to Nova Scotia authorities, who would 
declare him a free man and then arrest him 
for extradition to the United States to be 
tried. The requirements of Nova Scotia sov- 
ereignty would be met in this way while U.S. 
demands would be complied with as well. 

Doyle reckoned without the attitudes of 
many Nova Scotians and their disenchant- 
ment with the Union cause. Among them 
was a prominent Haligonian, Dr. William J. 
Almon, whose eldest son was a surgeon in 
the Confederate army. 

Almon was as strong a British loyalist as 
he was a Southern sympathizer; his decision 
to rescue Wade from the authorities came 
about as much because of his outrage at the 
Americans’ high-handed actions within Nova 
Scotia as it was to his conviction that the 
Chesapeake incident was an act of war and 
Wade therefore innocent of any wrongdoing. 

Almon’s plan was as simple as Doyle’s 
was tortuous. He hired two men to have a 
rowboat at the wharf where Wade would 
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George Wade, escaped. But being short of 
coal, the Ella and Annie was forced to tow 
the Chesapeake into Halifax on December 
17, thereby presenting the authorities with a 
steaming international and domestic hot po- 
tato. 

To the United States, what was involved 
was a simple case of piracy and murder, and 
authorities demanded the return of the ship 
together with the one privateer who had 
been captured who would stand trial for 
murder. 

Nova Scotians saw it differently. The 
Chesapeake had originally been captured in 
open waters, and this was an act of war, not 
piracy. Moreover, the recapture had taken 
place within Nova Scotian waters, an affront 
to Canadian sovereignty, and United States 
officials had no business arresting a citizen of 
Nova Scotia in Nova Scotia. 

The plan worked out by Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernor Sir Hastings Doyle for dealing with the 
situation was, to say the least, artful. The 
fate of the Chesapeake would be decided by 
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Glace Bay lumberjack contest, barrel rolling contest and 


Acadian mass. 


July 12-14 Antigonish Highland Games Antigonish 
Major Scottish festival — pipe bands, Highland 
dancing, traditional Scottish athletic events, 


concert and a massed pipeband tattoo. 


Kentville & 
communities 
throughout 
the Annapolis 
Valley duly 13-14 Lunenburg Craft Festival 
N.S. crafts, beergarden, fish fry, pancake 
breakfast, chicken barbecue and outdoor 


concert. 


Lunenburg 


Maitland 
Bridge 


duly 19-20 Fifth Annual Sportsmen’s Meet 
Sponsored by the Eastern Shore Wildlife 
Association with log rolling, turkey shoot, bow 
hunters display, horseshoe tournament, dance 
and lobster supper. 


Halifax 


Action Week 

Week-long activities including crowning of Miss 
Bicentennial, parade, street dances, mini 
olympics, fireworks and an action beerfest. 


Port Royal Aug. 3-10 Sydney 


Aug. 8-11 Digby Scallop Days Digby 
An annual sea-oriented festival featuring 
shucking and filleting contest, grand parade, 
afternoon concerts, children’s parade and 


Queen’s pageant. 


Halifax 


Eastern Passage — Cow Bay Summer Carnival Eastern 
Sand castle building contest, dory races, talent Passage 
show, beauty pageant, parade, food and game 

booths, dunk tank, tug-of-war, horseshoes , 

bingo, beer garden, blessing of the fleet and 

outdoor dance. 


Aug. 8-11 


Church Point 


Pugwash 

Chester Race Week Chester 
The largest yachting regatta in Atlantic 
Canada, open to many classes of boats — 
LO.R., universal, handicap A,B & C, one 


design, Bluenose and Roue 20. 


Aug. 
11-17 


Sept. Halifax 


14-21 


Advocate Joseph Howe Festival 
Concerts, schooner races, sailing regatta, 
whaler pulling competition, theatre festival, 
craft market and displays, international town 
crier’s championships, children’s soap box 
derby, costume promenade, sports tourneys, 


free pancake breakfast, beerfest and more. 


Halifax 


_ Shearwater International Air Show 

g Atlantic Canada’s major air show featuring air 
Municipality display of world class military and civilian 

of Clare, — تے‎ aerobatic performers, aircraft and ground 
Digby Co. 2 جح‎ 


Sept. Shearwater 


21-22 


May 15- 
Sept. 15 


Glace Bay Summer Celebrations 

Summer-long activities with such events as a 
Queen pageant, farmers’ market, beach party, 
seniors day, etc. 


May 23-27 53rd Annapolis Valley Apple Blossom Festival 
A major festival featuring sports events, 
musical events, band concerts, parades and 
the Crowning of Queen Annapolisa. 


June 7-9 Centennial Spring Festival 
Kejimkujik National Park — nature walks, 
interpretive programs, canoe instruction, 


displays, camping and picnicing. 


June 
15-16 


National Flower Show 
Sponsored by the Canadian Rhododendron 
Society 


June 
22-24 


‘Micmacs Honour Membertou’ Festival 
Celebrating the 375th anniversary of the 
conversion of Indian Chief Membertou to 
Christianity. Micmac Village, arts & crafts, 
outdoors mass, etc. 


dune 27- 
duly 1 


Nova Scotia Tattoo 

The biggest show of its kind in Canada, the 

Tattoo combines military and civilian 

performers in singing, dancing and marching. 
` Highlight is the thrilling Naval Gun Run - 

competition. 


dune 28- 
July 1 


Le Festin de Musique de la Baie Ste-Marie 
A celebration of the 100th Anniversary of the 
Acadian flag. 


dune 28- 
 dJuly2 


Pugwash Gathering of the Clans & 
Fisherman’s Regatta 
Kirkin of the tartan, massed pipe band march, 
street parade, piping, drumming & Highland 
dancing competitions, lobster meals, concerts, 
` dances, ete. 


Fundy Tides Bazaar 
_ Open daily. Local crafts, home baking and 
_ garden produce for sale. 


Cable Wharf Market 
Daily Nova Scotian craft market with 
- craftspeople selling everything from homemade 
chocolate to woodworking. Held 11 a.m. 
6 p. mo 


f 14 Festival Acadien de Clare 
Gabriel & Evangeline pageant, street parade, 
ar, deep sea fishing tournament, 
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Call today 

For more information on 
Bluenose schedules, fares, pack- 
age tours and reservations call CN 
Marine at these toll-free numbers: 


| Continental U.S. 1-800-341-7981 


Maine 1-800-432-7344 


Plan your Nova Scotia vacation 
with our Tourism Guide Book by 
calling toll-free: 

Continental U.S. 1-800-341-6096 
Maine 1-800-492-0643 


Or by sending the coupon below to: 
Nova Scotia Tourism, 

129 Commercial Street, 

Portland, Maine 04101 
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Economical package tours 


The Quick Trip 5 nights/6 days. 
From $269 per person, double 
occupancy. 


The South Shore/Annapolis Valley 


Circle Tour 6 nights/7 days. From 
$289 per person, double occu- 

| pancy. 

The Nova Scotia Historic Adventure 
11 nights/12 days. From $499 per 
person, double occupancy. 


| *2 adults, 2 children between 5 and 13. 
+RV's, Pop-Ups and Car-Tops more than welcome. 


happy holid 
aboard The Bluenose. 


Vacation time is precious so why 


car when you could be strolling our | 


Launch a 


Take the Bluenose shortcut. 
| Under $105.00 for a family 
of four* with car. 


| spend it behind the wheel of your 


decks. 


We'll ferry you, your family and 

| your vehiclet to Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia in 6 delightful daytime 
hours. So you not only save money, 
١ but driving time as well. 


Relax and enjoy yourself 


Our Bluenose ferry is a vacation 
in itself! 

We offer an exciting choice of 
| attractions for you and your family 
to enjoy. 

You'll love our sundecks, restau- 
rants, bars, casino, duty-free shop, 
snackbar, children’s playroom and 
| more. 

And, you'll find our friendly 
Canadian crew always ready to 
| serve you. 


Ord. Srgt. N. Chestnut. 
2nd Srgt. L.D. Spears. 
3rd. Srgt. I.M. Everhart. 
4th. Srgt. W.T. Dyer. 
5th. Srgt. I.B. Ball. 

1st. Corp. J.M. Tucker. 


The above gentlemen are now the 
officers of this Company are the 
changes made this the day and 
month above named. 


C.M. Smith 1st. Lieut. 
Comdg. Co. D. 

31st. Tenn. Vol. Inf. 
Confederate States Army. 


Dis [Thursday May 14] evening 
quite unwell and have been for some 
time. Henderson Fite was vaccinated 
which has caused him to remain in 
camp. Gen. Baldwin has encamped 
close by and has relieved us from 
picket duty. 3rd. Tenn. has been at 
Hall Ford guarding grain until it 
could be removed. We are accumu- 
lating large amounts of provisions 
and forage at Vicksburg with the in- 
tention of holding that place at all 
hazzards. 

Friday 15th May 1863, Edwards 
Depo 18 miles from Vicksburg, been 
marching hard, rained hard, very 
muddy. Yankies 12 miles west of 
Jackson. Lieut. Gen. Pemberton & 
---- here, Gen. Taylor, Burford, and 
many other noted leaders are here. 
Gen. Johnston reported at Jackson. 
Gen. Vaughn at Black River bridge 
12 miles R.Road from Vicksburg. 
Brother Severe Lieut. S. Spears, 
T. Lee, I.I. Lee and others are here. 
W.H. Chestnut came up here, David 
Booker very sick at the Bridge, D. 
Petty waiting upon him. Doc Toll 
came from camp. Jay I. Reynolds, H. 
Kite getting better, Lieut. Long 
rather worse. H. Harper waiting on 
him at Capt. Barns, making 6 men 
left behind, 4 at Brook-Haven and 
Lauderdale Springs, Miss. 

Perhaps fightening today this side 
Jackson We were rather down mouth 
yesterday but better spirts now 
much considered, Hard work going 
on here, I look for a grand manev- 
ver here soon. Our Regt. numbered 
last evening 408 Privates and 35 
Commisioned Officers, some came 
from camp last nite making 450 fight- 
ening men, Our Regt. will average 
500 making 2000 fightening men. 
Gen. Featherstone, Taylor are pass- 
ing I cannot judge the number, suf- 
fice it to say there is enough to do 
the job, long trains of artillery and 
suppily wagons. Col. Adams 300 
Cavalry passed. It will always ap- 
pear that we wont lack men to fight 
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the damage. 43rd. was ordered to 
fall back soon the whole brigade fell 
back. Yankies are aiming to get on 
the rear, so we set out towards the 
River, passed several Brigades & 
Regts, long trains of wagons passed, 
crossed the river and camped for the 
night. 

We had a fine night rest having 
slept less than 5 hours in 2 days & 
nights and having traveled 60 or 70 
miles. Can’t say what our forse 
would number but we are across the 
river now and ready to fight in 
ernest. Late yesterday after all our 
forces had crossed over and the 
Pioneers had about destroyed the 
bridge, the Cavalry dashed up and 
fired on the work hands but have 
not heard that any one was hurt, 
John Kite Clunt was shot and the ball 
passed through him close above the 
knee but they all escaped. The Yan- 
kies [must build] bridges before they 
can cross. Lieut. Miles was detailed 
to camp to bring out the able men 
that might be there. 

May 20th, 1863 Vicksburg, Miss. 

A list of Capt. I.D. Spears Co. D, 
31st. Tenn. Vols. (Capt. Spears ab- 
sent, enemy between us and him.) 
1st Lieut. Smith, 2nd. Lieut. I.A. 
Webster, 3rd. Lieut. Robert Long, 
died recently. Ord. Srgt. J.M. Fitz- 
patrick, 2nd Srgt. N. Chestnut, 4th 
T.M. Everhart, 3rd Srgt. L.D. 


` Spears, 5th Srgt. B. Dyke, 1st Corp. 


W.T. Dyer, 2nd. Corp. W.H. Ball, at 
Lauderdale Springs, 3rd. A.S. 
Wright, 4th. A.N. Owens. 


Privates — 15-I.R. Dykes 
1-Kelley Allen. 16-G. Lenon. 
2-1.6. Brandon 17-1. Gaiba. 
3-P. Brown. 18-G. Tait. 
4-D. Booker. 19-M. Harper. 
5-I. Webster. 20-J. Grigsby. 
6-J. Reynolds. 21-R. Smith. 
7-D. Pelley. 22-B. Smith. 
8-J.P. King. 23-A.S. Meck. 
9-H. McClain. 24-1.B. Ball. 

10-J. McClain. 25-J. Kite. 

11-T.H. McClain. 26-S. Canada. 

12-Daniel Kite. 27-E.N. Long. 

13-H. Kite. 28-J.M. Tucker. 

14-T. Dykes 29-G. Hughs. 


22nd. of May 1863 in our trenches 
near Vicksburg, in the absence of 
Capt. I.D. Spears did open and hold 
an election to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of 3rd. Lt. 
Long. I. Dykes was elected 3rd. 
Lieut. 3rd. J.M. Fitzpatrick 1st. Set. 
chose to go into the ranks as a 
Private consequently the other Srgts. 
arose by promotion to viz;- 


ing tired and sore, not being used to 
marching and many being bare foot. 
Slept soundly for an hour before 
day, arose from our rest fell into line 
soon marching then soon reaching 
the river and crossed by means of 
boats lashed together and halted to 
rest. 

Sunday 3rd—14 miles from camp. 
I now hear that Gen. Tracy was 
killed yesterday in a hard fight with 
the Yankies near Port Hudson, his 
loss will be severly felt. Col. Garrett 
of the 23rd. Alabama was seen to fall 
from his horse and was taken pris- 
oner but made his escape which 
gave glorious news as he was a 
brave officer and an accomplished 
gentleman. The enemy took other 
battery but was retook again, for 9 
hours 600 men without any reforce- 
ments kept several thousand in 
check, reinforced by brigades at a 
time. We have the Wardells Battery 
of 7 pieces of fine guns, we have 
several loads of ammunition along. 
We are ancious to meet the enemy. 
A large steam boat is anchored here. 
I hear distant artillery down the 
river. We set out about 10 oclock 
marched on pass some large farms 
of cotton and corn look fine. I now 
hear that Gen. Tracy was shot by a 
minnie ball through the heart. Ar- 
rived at a point 2 mile distant from 
the enemy. Can hear their drums. 


Again laid down to sleep, slept 2 
hours perhaps. 10 oclock without 
much noise. The enemy was aiming 
to surround us, fell back bout 9 
miles, later cavalry came in and 
reported the enemy in heavy forse, 
now early in the morning Gen. Lor- 
ing Commander in Chief, Generals 
Bowen, Green, Tilman, Stevens, 
Reynolds, here. Boys are nearly all 
asleep much fatigued. Scouts came 
in reporting the enemy not far off. 
Fell in line marched down toward 
them and formed as follows: Our 
Brigade, I mean our Regt. was left 
in the road, the 3rd & 59th took post 
further on to the left, 43rd. sent in 
front to protect the skirmishers who 
soon entered the woods and fight- 
ening soon commenced. We thought 
we were now going into it in ernest. 
The enemy planted a battery and 
fired a few rounds at our pickets, 
fell back still we kept our position. 
Enemy placed another battery and 
was seen at work. Our battery [was 
hit] many times and soon com- 
menced a rapid fire, shells explod- 
ing. Finally [moved] about a mile 
off and their shells were fired with 
great accuracy but could not acertain 


Yankies Pickets were here early this 
morning, halten enemy in front, ----- 
turned back, 31st. 

Marched back to the bridge to 
hold, the other Regts./skirmished 
with the enemy, fell back with the 
train, near 400 wagons, near Ed- 
wards Depot turned right some 2 
miles or more ---- Artillery & mus- 
ketry have turned loose in ernest, 
train sent back towards big Black 
bridge, pickets put out. E. Banton 
was killed at the little bridge, fell 
back to the depot-cannons and bat- 
tle raged, was terrific enemy coming 
up double quick, enemy before us, 
double quick, .... 


‘Turned left wagons went this way, 
arrived at ferry on big Black River 
5 miles, double quick nearly all the 
way, 3 or 4 hours, got over one 
cason sunk with the boat all crossed 
marched out, laid down to sleep 
about 3 oclock, arose set down the 


Z نين‎ POT. 
north side of Big Black leading to 
Vicksburg. I have since seen at forks 
of the road a sign board, 14 miles to 
Vicksburg, 5 miles back to the bridge 
pased the place when we crossed 
last night. Heavy cannonade is now 
going on at the Big Black R. Road. 
Gen. Vaughn is now entrenched 
there, Gen. Reynolds is behind and 
knowing that the enemy was in our 
rear, though orders was to halt there 
Our Colonel Gillespie being senior 
took command. Moved forward to 
reinforce Vaughan. Gen. Reynolds 
comming up arested Col. Gillespie, 
but on reflection offered to restore 
him his Regt. who refused. I now 
think Gen. Vaughan has fell back. I 
see the curling smoke at the bridge 


the staff of life even taking the ---- 


then setting fire to their homes and 
leaving all to shift for themselves. No 
the God of Battles has given us Vic- 
tory in answer to the thousands of 
prayers that go up every day and 
night in and out of the Army. 
Saturday morning found us [sev- 
eral] miles west of Raymond hav- 
ing commenced our march about 12 
oclock. Our brigade is guarding an 
immence train of wagons loaded 
with munitions of war. It is rumored 
that the enemy has Jackson in front 
and our camp trunks baggage and all 
below Vicksburg, though not reli- 
able. Cloubourne of Latrobe old bat- 
tery with six or seven pieces just 
passed little Black River bridge, the 
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Above: Philadelphia-born Lieutenant 
General John C. Pemberton, the Con- 
federate commander at Vicksburg. Be- 
cause he came from the North, after the 
surrender Southerners falsely accused 
him of treason. Right: Much of the 
fighting centered here, at Big Black 
River Station. 


or compete with the enemy that 
might oppose us here and I often 
enquired where our troops were but 
failed to learn. Neither do I believe 
any one knew except the Com- 
mander in Chief and few others for 
the last have passed us, they passed 
day & night, I should say that not 
less than 20,000 have passed since 
we stopped here. 

We will no doubt move with out 
our brigade about dark, many cattle 
are being driven by to feed the 
soldiers on. 51 Regts. passed here 
today and ----- in ours, all told 70 
Regts. in all from Tenn., Miss., Ark., 
La., Georgia, Ala., Mo. and perhaps 
troops from other States. These are 
effective men, Men that are fighten- 
ing for their property of their families 
for their rights. Thousands now 
driven from their homes such men 
can’t be subjugated, unconquarable 
with too much hatred to even wish 
for peace, all joyful and full of glee 
marching perhaps right into the jaws 
of death. Ah, will the GOD of bat- 
tles give this splendid army to Lin- 
colns hords who have robbed the 
defenseless women and children of 
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and the third time our troops sur- 
rounded and took the whole lot of 
them. Fight is beginning to assume 
a threating aspect, four or five bat- 
teries in full firing. I can hear small 
arms fire as if the Yankies were mak- 
ing charges but we are admirably 
situated, we are at our post in the 
ditches. Companies A, F, D, I, num- 
bering 135 muskets the other 6 com- 
panies are in other ditches. W.H. 
Chestnut has not been heard of since 
he left Edwards Depot, I saw the fire 
and heard the reports of shells as the 
fire reached them. Hugh Harper 
came in this morning, he gave the 
sad intelligence of the death of 3rd. 
Lieut. Robert Long, he died 18th 
May, 1863. 9 Oclock pm Cannonade 
is now heavyfiring all around us, 
completely hemmed in, heavy firing 
out of the boats, musketry down 
about the old camp. 

Wednesday 20th May 1863, Heavy 
firing continued until dark. This 
morning musketry commenced at 
day light. Soon after the batteries 
commenced and continued. 3 gun- 
boats moved up and exchanged a 
few shells and floated down. Flag 
came down but was run up again. 
Our Siege guns I think will keep 
them from landing at Vicksburg. 
Our troops fought like veterans ---- 
yielding not an inch of ground 
though heavily charged and repedily 
thought with great slaughter. Our 
men would cheer and hollow at 
them in dirision. Gen. Forrest has 
arrived at Vicksburg by the Yazzo 
route, Gen. Joseph Johnston is 
fightening the enemy in the rear. 
Aiming to reach Vicksburg. Gen. 
Vaughn is on the extreme left 
holding the enemy back slaying 
thousands. Our Brigade is on the 
center of the right wing have not yet 
fired a gun but will not remain idle 
long from present indications. 

Thursday 21st May 1863, Vicks- 
burg is now surrounded by hostile 
foes. We are now in a state of siege 
closely beset on all sides by cannon 
which are playing from all quarters 
by day and night. Our works are 
charged and recharged as often 
failed leaving the ground covered 
with enemy dead and wounded 
while our men suffer but little from 
present signs I think we will be able 
to hold out as long as the enemy is 
willing to keep us here. They shelled 
the city last night and today but do- 
ing little damage; I don’t hear of 
many killed on our side. Three gun 
boats came up the river this evening 
and shelled our batteries in the city, 
doing little damage. Our batteries 
don’t fire often. 
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many others of my accquaintance 
were thrown into the hands of the 
enemy they were opposed by an 
overwhelmed force no less than 83 
Yankie flags in the charge using 18 
cannons some loaded with double 
loads of cannister at full 50 yards 
distance, mowing them down like a 
sythe in the hands of a skilful 
mower. 

We were not being reinforced, left 
our artillery in the hands of the 
enemy, the horses were sent over 
the river with the intention of loos- 
ing all or hold the enemy in check. 
It is said the enemy lay in piles for 
a mile in front but ---- as they ap- 
proched the ditch. Col. Pitts boys 
laid them awfully before he was 
forced to leave but lost many men in 
the retreat. Lieut. Sam Spears, 
Senter, J. Lawson, Jake Miller, John 
Owens and one or two others that 
were on detail service were saved. 

I would describe Gen. Vaughn’s 
fight more at length but I am scarce 
of paper and hoping to see or hear 
of many corrections. I have con- 
versed with Gen. Vaughn and 
several others as describingly awful 
in the course of the 2 days fighten- 
ing, many prisoners were taken on 
both sides but no doubt the enemy 
lost the most killed & wounded. We 
arrived at Vicksburg and took over 
our position in the ditches I hear that 
Lieut. was dying this morning the 
18th, but can’t go to him. Enemy 
in line ----- beyond, Harper is with 
him. Enemy destroyed Warren- 
ton Landed on the big Levee and 
marched on to the old camp ------ 
moved to Vicksburg. Lieut. Robert 
Long died at Capt. Barnes 5 miles 
south east from Vicksburg, Miss. 
and will be intered at Antiock 
Church 4 miles East of Warrenton 
on Monday 18th, 1863. This is the 
second Lieut. that our Co. has lost 
by disease, 2nd. Lieut. Isham 
Reynolds & 3rd Lieut. Robert Long. 
we mourn the loss they were valu- 
able Officers both gallant and brave 
always ready to do duty. 


In trenches-Vicksburg May 22nd 
1863. An election was held today by 
Col. Bradford to fill the vacancies in 
Co. D occationed by the death of 
Lieut. Robert Long deceased. Isham 
B. Dykes was elected 3rd. Lieut. to 
act as certific. James B. Ball was ap- 
pointed 5th Srgt., L.D. Spears 2nd 
Srgt. 2nd Srgt. Napolean Chestnut, 
orderly Srgt., Wm. T. Dyer 3rd. Srgt. 

Tuesday 19 Cannonade com- 
menced yesterday evening above the 
rail road, one battery was engaged 


or a large steam boat that is lying 
there. 

News came that Gen. Bowen cap- 
tured 2 Yankie Regts, the battle 
raged with much violence on both 
sides. Our left seemed to be driven 
the enemy back. Enemy broke Gen. 
Bartons center and cut his brigade 
heavy, Wardells battery was taken by 
the enemy, and every man killed or 
taken by the enemy but one who 
had his arm shot off. Lieut. Miller of 
the 31st. Co. B who was in charge of 
our Brigade wagons was wounded 
but made his escape. I hear cannon 
again yet we set here as if uncon- 
cerned. Our wagons gone on hav- 
ing been marching 36 hours with but 
little rest. It is with no little anxiety 
that I can set here when our retreat 
may be cut off or we might render 
Gen. Vaughn great assistance press- 
ing forward and engage the enemy 
with our friends and acquantances. 
Companies of cavalry are passing. 


n ye سر ا کے‎ 5 : 
Gen. Reynolds has dispatched to 
Gen. Pemberton for orders, Cooking 
and feeding, orders came to cook 
immediately, orders to move the 
wagons on. Soon orders came to 
reinforce Barton. Soon Barton’s lines 
are broken and we are ordered to fall 
back. 

Ordered to continue our retreat to 
Vicksburg. All fightening seemed to 
have ceased, Gen. Vaughn fell back, 
Col. Crawford’s Regt. was attempted 
to cross the River on a drift when 
they were surrounded by the enemy 
and all the Regt. surrendered except 
2 companies this was on the 17th of 
May, 1863. Capt. Gannons company 
was among those captured Severe 
Smith, Thomas Lee, Jesse Lee & 


Mason, and another officer not hear- 
ing of this transaction until one hour 
before sundown set out along the 
lines as far as the rail road, 2 miles 
of ditch full all the way of armed 
men, many batteries on the way 
someplace, enemy batteries not over 
two hundred yards of us. Eight 
graves of Yankies on the hill tops 150 
yards off, they are hunting the dead 
that having been wounded would 
crawl into the brush and die, some 
have been lying 10 days and I could 
smell them % of a mile or more, they 
were thrown into rough holes & 
covered over. 

The Yankies charged Gen. Lee but 
only got into a ditch on the outside, 
Lee told them that he would be com- 
pelled to kill them but they did not 
seem to be afraid, so Lee applied 
fuses to shells and set them afire and 
pitched them over into the ditches, 
it was dark and the shells exploded 
and killed about 100, 20 then sur- 
rendered. The lines extend several 
miles above. Gen Vaughn states that 
in his front 3000 Yankies were killed. 
I hear that Gen. Johnston is whip- 
ping the Yankies back in this direc- 
tion. 

I feel confident that we can hold 
our ground until the Yankies will be 


my own self, here surrounded by 
hostile foes throwing shells and shot 
exploding all around me. After hav- 
ing to dodge the balls as they pass 
me but alas this is the fortunes of 
war. Our all is at stake though we 
are surrounded we feel safe, our 
army is in the rear of the enemy 
Under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston and 
Gen. Forrest who will deliver from 
this bag as the Yankies call it. 
Monday 25th May 1863— A Yankie 
piece was let off at us from the South 
one mile off, solid shot which came 
whisteling across us, Our batteries 
returned the fire with pretty good 
accuracy, they were very cautious 
not to show themselves. A Flag of 
truce was sent over by the enemy a 
few days ago to bury the dead. but 
was refused on the plea that they 
(The Yankies) would [not] let the 
dead be buried at Port Gibson— 
Today they sent in another flag of 
truce when lev was granted. All hos- 
tilities cease, Our soldiers and the 
Yankies got together and joked and 
joked one another about shooting at 
each other. Yankie account is that 
they lost 6000 killed and twice as 
many wounded. We have not lost 
100 men killed and wounded since 
we fell back to Vicksburg. Capt. Neil 


The Federal ironclad Louisville 
aided in the attack by Federal 
forces at Grand Gulf, allow- 
ing Major General Ulysses S. 


- Grant's troops to cross the river 


below Vicksburg. 
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Friday 22nd May 1863—The enemy 
has three or [four] mortar rafts op- 
posite the city from which they shell 
the city, three came up yesterday 
evening, last night and this morn- 
ing and shelled the city and our 
encampment, wounding but two 
men, This morning a Yankie battery 
East of the city is playing upon our 
trenches our nearest battery is firing 
at the battery. Will have to move or 
taken by assault or otherwise. Yankie 
shells are coming East and West and 
passing each other with terrible ex- 
plosions. I hear cannonade every 
minute. Sharpshooting is perfect 
from daylight to dark. I could see 
the mortars throwing shells last 
night and could see the course of 
the shells marked out by the fire tail 
bomb ejecting a star like light tail 
and whisteling noise passing high 
in the heavens seemingly among the 
starey orbs of the heavenly firmi- 
ment. Distance from discharge so 
great that often could not be heard. 
Explosions much nearer and terrible 
scattering missiles and fragments 
everywhere to the certain destryc- 
tion of any living animation. 


Ou: pickets on our front skir- 
mished with the enemy yesterday 
evening, 2 of the 59th were killed and 
several of the enemy. The 43rd was 
charged by 3 Regts. but repulsed 
them with slauter. The enemy bat- 
teries injured our embankments but 
the pioneers repaired them last 
night. The enemi is suffering great- 
ly. Three gun boats threw shells thick 
and fast yesterday evening but we 
were ever secure in our ditches. 
Fragments would fall close to us, the 
Boys would jump out and pick them 
up as they were glad to see them. All 
was quiet last night 
until 12 oclock when the mortar 
boats commenced on the city and are 
giving the city a thorough shell- 
ing doing much damage, have not 
burned the city yet. Now raining 
some which makes the weather quite 
pleasant. Our position is strong, will 
be hard to take. 

Sunday 24th—Mortars and cannon 
commenced early. The Yankies 
would make ditches after dark and 
would sharp shoot our men from 
light to dark as regular as clock work. 
This day I occupied in reading Teste- 
ment and Tacetius thought of those 
enjoyments that I once enjoyed 
when at home with my wife & 
children. What a contrast. What a 
change. Here in the ditches some 800 
miles from those I love better than 
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Brigadier General Seth Barton, a 
Confederate brigade commander at 
Vicksburg. Captured, paroled, and 
exchanged there, he went on to be cap- 
tured again on April 6, 1865 at Sayler’s 
Creek, Virginia. 


thanks and friendship to their en- 
emies should this book fall into their 
hands. Concerning this little book, 
I hope a last request that it may 
through some unknown hand con- 
vey this book to Mrs. N. Smith that 
William Sylvester, Cornelia Frances, 
Marcus Layfaett, Laura Manurva, 
George Ridley, Tabitha Jane may 
learn to hear what I was doing while 
absent from them so long. Dear little 
ones how I would like to see them, 
How I left them in good health last 
October. I heard from them often 
but since being surrounded by the 
enemy I can not hear from them, no 
doubt they often think and talk of 
me as lost from their sight forever on 
this earth but I have always felt that 
providence would always deliver me 
safe in their presence again. I often 
pray for peace and hope that I may 
be kept in good health and of sound 
mind and always pray to see the day 
that I can return to my home. 

Again/Friends and Enemies/Will 
please Forward this little book TO 
Mrs. NANCY SMITH, EAST TENN. 
PERSIA POST OFFICE. 


Yours and Etc. 
C.M. SMITH 1st. Lieut. 
Comd. Co. D. 
31st Tenn. Vol. Inf. 
Confederate States Army. 
sE TREIE m) 
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and dusty but have very good water. 
Wednesday 27th May 1863, Last 
night several cannon & musket shots 
were heard along the line to the left, 
perhaps the Yankies were moving in 
their line to insure our change of 
luck. From some cause or other 
Troops are collecting heavily on our 
right probably expecting an attack 
from Warrenton which is now held 
by the enemy, Some spies have been 
taken slipping up the river bank. 
Our pioneers are digging ditches 
confronting the enemy lines. 


Wednesday 27th May 1863. The 
Yankies thought they would try 
another trick to day, three gunboats 
came steaming up the river at the 
same-time 2 boats came down the 
river, all firing at our batteries to- 
gether with the mortor fleet which 
is under the far banks of the penin- 
sular out of sight. Down came the 
boats, our upper battery (Capt. 
Lynch) by a few well directed shots 
so battered her hull and iron sides 
that she sank very soon, the other 
wheeler skedadaled meantime the 
lower boats fell down, I think proud 
that they had escaped so well. 
Though they threw shells and sev- 
eral came over near our ditch, onê 
of their shells exploded and 
killed 4 soldiers near one of our bat- 
teries. A.H. Owens went to town 
today and says that they have not 
done as much damage as was ex- 
pected. 


From the time and number of 
shells one would think that this 
Gibralter of the West would have 
been destroyed for 7 or 8 days and 
nights, the three mortor boats have 
been shelling Vicksburg with 
thousands of shells. We have been 
here 5 months and every week and 
sometimes days & nights have been 
trying to fire the town, perhaps 20 
men have been killed or wounded 
during that time. I hear that some 
dispatches came through the Yankie 
lines. The Yankie prisoners report 
that Gen. Bragg has defeated Gen. 
Rosecrans near Murfesborough. Re- 
cently Gen. Pemberton sent a dis- 
patch today conserning the sinking 
of the boat so it is confirmed. 

I now close this diary, of course 
everythink is not correct as it is very 
difficult to get the truth of transac- 
tions as they transpire. I must say 
to all whom it may concern that 
should I get killed or loose this book 
and is found would feel thankful 
that it should be sent to my wife, 
Nancy Smith, East Tenn. Persia P.O. 
My Wife & Children, Mother and 
companion would confer a lasting 


glad to cross the river. We set out to 
return to the ditches so we took 
down the rail road to the depot, here 
I saw a house full of flour, large 
quanties of salt, corn meal, 5 engines 
and 50 or 75 cars, 2 steam mills 
grinding, perhaps 6000 beeves and 
perhaps two thousand mules and 
horses. Harris has arrived at the 
ditches 1 hour after dark. Gen. Bar- 
ton is on our right, Last night sent 
out a party to cut down trees but 
the Yankie pickets kept them from 
work. Our men surrounded and 
took 97 prisoners and marched them 
into Vicksburg. Our men & the 
Georgians got crackers, clothing, 
hats and many other tricks. 


1 26th. Last night all seemed 
to be at rest but early this morning 
commenced the work of the day 
with sharp shooting, cannonade and 
shelling in every direction. Tis re- 
ported that our men who were cap- 
tured on Big Black river were sent 
to the opposite side of the river. I 
hope Severe Thomas Smith & Jesse 
Lee and all the others are living and 
safe and will hold out until ex- 
changed for which may-be soon as 
.we are collecting a fine lot in Vicks- 
burg. The whether is very hot, dry 
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Brigadier General William Sooy Smith, was 
ordered to head southeastward from Memphis 
and “to move from Collierville on Pontotoc and 
Okolona; thence sweeping down near the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, disable that road as much as 
possible, consume or destroy the resources of 
the enemy along that road . . . and finally reach 
me at or near Meridian. . . .” by February 10th. 
Concomitantly, a smaller Federal expedition—a 
joint army-navy venture—would divert from the 
main objective whatever Southern forces they 
could, by pushing up the swollen bottomlands 
of the Yazoo River. Sherman left the former Con- 
federate Gibraltar on Wednesday, February 3, 
with two corps, comprising a force of 26,000 men, 
and crossed the Big Black River. 

About 20,000 scattered Rebels in the Depart- 
ment of Alabama, Mississippi, and East Louisiana 
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ctive campaigning ended for 1863 in the 
A= following the Confederate debacle 

at Tennessee’s Missionary Ridge in late 
November. Union forces settled into winter 
camps in and about Chattanooga, while the 
grievously splintered Rebel commands estab- 
lished positions around Dalton, Georgia, on the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad. In Virginia Lee and 
Meade dug in along the Rapidan River after their 
impasse at Mine Run. It was obvious, at this 
critical juncture of the war, that the coming spring 
would see unprecedented Federal drives against 
Richmond and Atlanta. 

William Tecumseh Sherman sought to main- 
tain the momentum recently gained, and to 
regenerate Northern successes in Mississippi. 
Union efforts had flagged there, in the summer 
of 1863, after the capture of Vicksburg. 

Sherman decried inactivity in the relatively 
moderate winters of the Deep South. He saw 
a golden opportunity to hound the enemy. To 
allow the Confederacy to recuperate and recruit 
during the winter would only prolong the war 
and make any push toward Atlanta more costly. 
A winter offensive against Joseph E. Johnston, 
the master defender and newly appointed com- 
mander of the Army of Tennessee, was clearly 
out of order in the rugged terrain south of Chat- 
tanooga. Yet Sherman quickly conceived a plan 
which might harry Johnston's immediate western 
periphery in Alabama and Mississippi. 

A concerted Union penetration of Missis- 
sippi, operating from the Federal bases at Vicks- 
burg and Memphis, might be readily achieved. 
Sherman thought such action would completely 
remove the Confederate menace to Northern 
control of the Mississippi River. The severance 
and destruction of Rebel railroads in central Mis- 
sissippi was to be a prime goal— possibly followed 
by a strike into Alabama around Demopolis and 
Selma. Thus it was a clear likelihood that Con- 
federate strength in Mississippi could be under- 
mined and the important Alabama industrial 
nexus with its iron works, mines, and munitions 
centers be disrupted. 

Underlying all of this, a blow at the western 
flank of the Army of Tennessee would damage 
Joe Johnston’s chances of resisting in the spring. 
Moreover, Sherman had undoubtedly grasped by 
this time one of the truths of this situation. The 
germ of total war, which he would introduce on 
such a spectacular scale in Georgia the following 
summer, was nurtured during the winter of 
1863-1864 in Mississippi. 

Sherman arrived in Vicksburg January 30, 
1864. He planned to attack the Rebel railroad 
complex at Meridian, by way of Jackson. To 
facilitate his task his cavalry commander, 
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would oppose these Union efforts. They were 
commanded by Lieutenant General Leonidas 
Polk, headquartered at Meridian. Major General 
Stephen Dill Lee, a West Pointer from South 
Carolina, headed Confederate cavalry operations 
in Mississippi. Lee, aged 30, was a newcomer to 
Western command. He was a competent officer 
and had the good fortune to be served by Brig- 


Right: “In battle a veritable ‘piece of power steam ma- 
chinery,’”’ Nathan Bedford Forrest. A portrait, from life, 
painted by Nicola Marscall in 1869. Below: Forrest, his 
staff, and men portrayed at the scene of a later Mississippi 
victory, Brice’s Crossroads. Depicted on Forrest's right is 
Abraham Buford, to his left rear, Tyree Bell. 


brigade was headed by Forrest's old 
Memphis business associate, Briga- 
dier General Robert V. Richardson. 
Others were led by Colonels Robert 
“Black Bob” McCulloch, Jeffrey E. 
Forrest, the general’s brother, and 
Tyree Harris Bell. Forrest’s and 
McCulloch’s brigades were formed 
into a division under Brigadier Gen- 
eral James R. Chalmers, former com- 
mander of the District of Mississippi 
and East Louisiana. Attached to 
Chalmers were what Sooy Smith 
called the “rabble of State troops” 
under Samuel Jameson Gholson. 

There was a shortage of equip- 
ment and food and a serious morale 
problem as Bedford Forrest's 3,300 
men had been culled from as many 
as sixteen different outfits. Desertion 
threatened to further erode his force 
and this problem was not solved un- 
til February 12, 1864 when Sherman 
was already near Meridian and Sooy 
Smith finally on the move from Col- 
lierville, outside of Memphis. For- 
rest, near Oxford Mississippi, set a 
harsh though effective example. He 
condemned seventeen deserters to 
die, ‘resisting all efforts of the 
townsfolk to intercede. Then, as the 
men sat blindfolded upon their 
graveside coffins, the perspicacious 
Forrest pardoned them at the last 
possible instant. With such han- 
dling, he welded together a com- 
mand out of the deserters, draft 
evaders, partisans, and drifters of 
West and Middle Tennessee and 
northern Mississippi. They were a 
discordant band, still largely un- 
tested, yet Forrest’s personal courage 
and example would allow them to 
“see the elephant” with pride in later 
combat. 

Of advantage to Forrest was his 
relationship with Stephen Lee. 
While there are hints of a measure 
of jealousy on the part of Lee, for 
the most part the two worked in 
harmony, avoiding the rancor and 
petty divisiveness so common to the 
Western high command. Lee, twelve 
years Forrest’s junior, undoubtedly 
deferred to his subordinate and left 
Forrest with a great deal of auton- 
omy. Still it can safely be said, 
mutual respect was the hallmark of 
their working relationship. From 
Forrest's point of view, anyone was 
bound to be an improvement over 
the dyspeptic Bragg. 

With this motley force, under the 
departmental aegis of Lee, Forrest 
stood ready to blunt Sooy Smith’s 
northern prong of Sherman’s Merid- 
ian campaign. Smith, having failed 
to catch Forrest when the latter with- 


Young Major General Stephen D. Lee, 
an 1854 West Point graduate and a 
member of a distinguished military 
family. Though not as inately talented 
as the untutored Forrest, he did compile 
an impressive combat record and won 
promotion to lieutenant general on 
June 23, 1864. 


presented by the fortified line of the 


Memphis & Charleston. Forrest's 
task was additionally complicated by 
a drove of 200 beeves and some 300 
hogs which he deemed essential to 
evacuate. On December 23, Forrest 
started south as Grierson tried to cut 
him off. The Rebel, however, won 
the race to the Hatchie and seized 
the last ferry boat. The following 
day, south of that stream, Forrest's 
green troopers whipped Grierson’s 
advance. 

Forrest’s crossing of the Hatchie 
was completed Christmas Day and 
he was informed of his December 4 
promotion to major general. Three 
days later, he crossed the Coldwater 
River and established headquarters 
at Como Depot on the Mississippi & 
Tennessee Railroad, about forty- 
three miles south of Memphis. 

In January, after a meeting at Mer- 
idian with Lee and Polk, “Forrest's 
Cavalry Department” was created, 
consisting of West Tennessee and 
northern Mississippi, south to a line 
extending through Columbus, Gre- 
nada, and Cleveland. A thorough 
reorganization ensued, as Forrest 
had too many officers among his 
small force, coupled with a large 
share of unwilling soldiers. Many of 
them had never fought before. This 
was, at best, a raw force. Solid leader- 
ship, however, was provided. One 
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adier General Nathan Bedford For- 
rest. 

“Old Bedford,” as his men called 
him, was 42 years old—a stormy and 
successful man, who was at his best 
in desperate encounters. After Brax- 
ton Bragg bungled away the fruits of 
victory following Chickamauga, For- 
rest, who commanded cavalry in 
that fight, cursed Bragg to his face. 
The normally polite Forrest refused 
further service in Bragg’s army and 
threatened the North Carolinian: “If 
you ever again try to interfere with 
me or cross my path it will be at the 
peril of your life.” It is a measure of 
the man (and of Bragg, also), that 
Forrest was not cashiered on the 
spot. Instead, he was ordered west 
with a scant 300 men and placed in 
command of West Tennessee. Little 
did Forrest know that from such a 
meager beginning would come his 
greatest successes as a Southern 
commander. 

Lee welcomed Forrest's assign- 
ment. In fact, he had requested his 
presence after it became obvious that 
Forrest and Bragg had fallen out. 

Forrest, with only 450 men, 
planned to enter West Tennessee at 
the end of November 1863, to aug- 
ment his force. This area, bounded 
by the Mississippi, Ohio, and Ten- 
nessee rivers and the Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, was dangerous 
territory. Forrest entered and began 
recruiting his new force in dense 
woods and soggy bottoms, periodi- 
cally sending clusters of men south. 
Lee, as a diversion, demonstrated 
against the railroad. 

Ulysses S. Grant finally ordered 
Sooy Smith to intercept Forrest from 
the east. Other commands, under 
Generals Mower, Grierson, A.J. 
Smith, and Crook brought the Yan- 
kee force to approximately 15,000 
men. Forrest, by this time, had in- 
creased his force to over 3,000, of 
whom only some 1,000 were armed. 
The Rebel practiced some unusual 
methods of arms procurement. On 
one occasion, during the campaign 
to stop Smith in February, Forrest 
instructed some unarmed followers 
to “Just follow along here, and pretty 
soon there will be a fight over 
yonder, and you can get you some 
guns.” His ideas were certainly con- 
trary to the accepted West Point 
wisdom concerning such matters. 

Extrication southward to safety 
from the closing net in West Ten- 
nessee was a problem as first the 
Hatchie and Wolf rivers and their 
rain-drenched bottomlands had to 
be crossed. A further obstacle was 
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stronghold at the time of the Civil 
War. This region, even today, has a 
distinct character which sets it apart 
from the surrounding piney hills and 
lush creek-basins. The Okolona 
region, lying about 250 feet below 
the Pontotoc Ridge to the west, and 
the uplands along the Alabama 
border to the east, was also a cor- 
ridor easy to penetrate. Sherman 
had every reason to expect that 
Smith would arrive rapidly at Merid- 
ian for their joint move into Ala- 
bama: 

Smith, to Sherman’s chagrin, de- 
layed his start by waiting for the 
tardy Waring with his 2,000 men 
from A.J. Smith in Kentucky. This 
was a Critical error as it indicated a 
serious lack of cooperation with 
Sherman. 

On February 6 Sherman, close to 
schedule, left Jackson for Meridian 
while Sooy Smith sallied from Mem- 
phis to Collierville. When General 
Smith finally departed that concen- 
tration point on February 11, any 
hope of a prompt juncture with 
Sherman had evaporated. Rebel 
skirmishers were encountered near 
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condemnation of the man. Few 
found it easy to gain plaudits fight- 
ing the rough and ready, unschooled 
Forrest. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Johnston, con- 
cerned for his own security, at- 
tempted to recover a number of his 
own absentees from Forrest’s com- 
mand. Forrest telegraphed General 
Polk. “. . . If matters are not arranged 
to my satisfaction I shall 
quit the service.” The issue is quickly 
faded. 

The scouts and spies of the Rebel 
general were active, and by mid- 
January Yankee intent was clear to 
him even before Sherman arrived 
at Vicksburg from Chattanooga. 
Between Memphis and Meridian, 
about Okolona, lay the Mississippi 
Black Prairie, one of the most famous 
agricultural areas of the Old South. 
This region, with a width of twenty 
to twenty-five miles extending south 
from Corinth to Macon, was a flat 
land relieved only slightly by un- 
dulations in places. It was a natural 
grassland that offered few land clear- 
ance problems. With its dark soil, 
the prairie was a Mississippi cotton 
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drew from West Tennessee, was 
now Chief of United States Cavalry 
in the West. In addition to his own 
command he led the troops of A.J. 
Smith’s Columbus, Kentucky, garri- 
son under the actual leadership of 
Colonel George E. Waring and the 
cavalry of Major General S.A. Hurl- 
but’s XVI Army Corps with brigades 
led by Lieutenant Colonel William P. 
Hepburn and Colonel LaFayette 
McCrillis. Brigadier General Ben- 
jamin H. Grierson, one of Sherman’s 
favorites, was second in command 
to Smith. In the spring of 1863, this 
musician turned cavalryman had led 
a highly effective diversionary raid 
lengthwise through Mississippi as 
part of Grant’s Vicksburg campaign. 
Many of the 7,607 men carried 
breech-loading carbines, and 18 
pieces of artillery accompanied this 
array. To further augment it, garri- 
sons along the Memphis & Charles- 
ton Railroad were stripped as far as 
Corinth, in north Mississippi, where 
that line met the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad. Concentration was to be at 
Collierville, twenty-four miles east 
of Memphis. Sherman’s instructions 
called for “celerity.” Furthermore, 
Sherman advised Smith that while 
citizenry and private homes were to 
be spared, forage, granaries, equip- 
ment, horses, mules, cattle, mills, 
and works, along with communica- 
tions links, were to be ravaged. 


The Federals were issued first line 
equipment, ten days’ rations, and 
plenty of extra horseshoes. Sooy 
Smith had already discovered, as he 
wrote Grant, that “nearly all the 
cavalry in the district needed a great 
deal of shoeing after racing about 
after Forrest.” Smith’s men, there- 
fore, were well-organized, fed, and 
accoutered; veteran troops who 
heavily outnumbered their gray-clad 
foes. 

But what manner of man was their 
leader? William Sooy Smith, a fine 
looking man from Ohio, was one of 
eleven Northern generals with that 
surname. Now 33 years old, he had 
graduated, number six, with Philip 
Sheridan (number 34) in the same 
1853 West Point class. Smith was 
capable and brave and had fought at 
Shiloh, Perryville, and in the strug- 
gle for Vicksburg: Yet he seemed to 
lack the dash and élan of his class- 
mate and was prone to vacillate. He 
did not possess, as events would 
prove, the foresight and tempera- 
ment required to tackle Bedford For- 
rest—yet this does not constitute a 


his advance. He had lost his nerve 
and dared venture no farther in 
wake of stiffening Confederate op- 
position and lack of definite news 
from Sherman other than that he 
was retiring back to Vicksburg. Us- 
ing a brief, but spirited, two-hour 
attack against Chalmers and Jeffrey 
Forrest as cover at a crossing of the 
Sakatonchee, he withdrew his main 
force and began to head back toward 
Okolona. 

Bedford Forrest was now person- 
ally involved in the fighting along 
the Sakatonchee, displaying his 
usual courage as inspiration for his 
men to acts of greater valor. This 
was a necessary risk in view of his 
untried troops. In the Sakatonchee 
melee Chalmers described how he 
and Forrest encountered a hysteri- 
cal, wild-eyed Rebel soldier running 
from the fray: “Forrest jumped from 
his horse, dragged the fleeing sol- 
dier to the roadside, thrashed him 
with a piece of brush, straightened 
him up on his feet, faced him to the 
front and started him back to the 
battle.” At this point Chalmers 
quoted Forrest as saying, “Now, 
God damn you, get back there and 
fight; you might as well be killed 
there as here, for if you ever run 
away again you'll not get off so 
easy.” 

Shortly after this incident which 
was reported in Harper's Weekly as 
“Forrest Breaking in a Conscript,” he 
perceived the Northern effort at Ellis’ 
Bridge, crossing the Sakatonchee, to 
be a mere sidelight of the general 
Federal withdrawal. He soon had 
quick, small, but tough units biting 
at the heel and flanks of Smith’s 
command. Barteau’s force was re- 
called and sent in a parallel move- 
ment northwestward toward the re- 
tiring Yankees. Here Forrest was at 
his best correctly interpreting Fed- 
eral intent and direction and accur- 
ately calculating the Union force to 
be numerically superior to his own. 

Forrest offset that advantage with 
a sagacious audacity which few 
leaders ever manage to display con- 
sistently. He assumed the offensive 
without waiting for Lee’s reinforce- 
ments from the region just north of 
Meridian. 

The Unionists were pressed from 
all sides until favorable terrain en- 
abled Sooy Smith to stall the Rebel 
drive about four miles above West 
Point. Once again, the “terrible en- 
ergy” and extraordinary personal 
courage of Forrest lent a fervor to the 
Confederate attack. He was in battle 
a veritable “piece of power steam 
machinery” wrote J.P. Young of 


with concern over a possible defeat 
so far from Memphis. 

Further restriction was placed 
upon Smith by a huge train of some 
3,000 Negroes, with wagons and 
hundreds of mules, which his troops 
had attracted along the way. While 
ordered to burn crops, cribs, gins, 
barns, mills, and to take horses, the 
destruction got out of hand. An orgy 
of looting and burning followed and 
“. . . the sky was red with the flame 
of burning corn and cotton. . . . The 
Negroes,” wrote Colonel Waring, 
“driven wild with infection, set the 
torch to mansion houses, stables, 
cotton gin and quarters.” The entire 
situation had slipped from the grasp 
of General Smith. The Union leader, 
“deeply pained” and shocked, at- 
tempted to stop such depredations, 
but as considerable destruction was 
called for, a fine line was hard to 
draw or enforce. 


S mith, having heard by the 20th 
of February that Forrest was con- 
centrating at West Point, pulled his 
troopers together at Prairie Station — 
about fifteen miles north of that 
place. Forrest, somewhat unsure of 
the precise Federal target, spread his 
troops in a thin cordon in front of 
Smith and upon his flanks. Tyree 
Bell’s brigade, under Colonel Clark 
R. Barteau’s command (Bell being 
ill), was sent as far as Columbus to 
cover against a possible Union ad- 
vance into Alabama along the Tom- 
bigbee River. Barteau, an able officer 
and former teacher and editor, had 
come South from Ohio only five 
years before the war. 

In general, Forrest's units fell back, 
only occasionally skirmishing with 
the Federal vanguard. His brother 
Jeffrey's troops lured the Yankees, 
on the 21st, into the bottomlands of 
the Sakatonchee (today the Chuqua- 
tonchee) and Oktibbeha creeks near 
their confluence with the Tombig- 
bee. Jeffrey Forrest hoped to swing 
around by the southwest and force 
the Federals north and east into 
swampland. The Northern com- 
mander was extremely worried and 
frustrated at this point. Swampy 
ground seemed to be everywhere, 
and many of his men were occupied 
escorting and untangling the long 
train of contrabands. By this time, 
Sherman, having finished his work 
at Meridian, gave up hope for a link- 
up with Smith’s expedition. Smith, 
faced with his problems, hearing 
constant rumors and, apparently 
giving credence to many of them, 
decided of his own volition to stop 


Byhalia at Holly Springs. 

Forrest quickly divined the thrust 
to be southeast toward the prairie 
around Pontotoc and Okolona. He 
ignored other Federal feints and 
allowed Smith to cross the Talla- 
hatchie River near New Albany 
February 16 and 17. 

Sherman, with Smith still over 150 
miles away, had entered Meridian 
uncontested by Polk two days earlier 
and was applying the torch and his 
theory of total warfare to that 
railroad center. Soon Sherman was 
able to write that “For five days 
10,000 men worked hard and with 
a will in the work of destruction, 
with axes, crowbars, and with fire 
and I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the work as well done. 
Meridian, with its depots, store- 
houses, arsenals, hospitals, offices, 
hotels, and cantonments, no longer 
exists.” In his official orders to 
Smith, Sherman had called for 
“great energy of action” and later 
found it unpardonable that Smith 
had tarried until the eleventh when 
his orders called for him to close on 
Meridian one day earlier. 

It is ironic that Sherman’s infantry 
moved with greater celerity than 
Smith’s cavalry. Certainly a novel 
twist, yet not altogether unusual 
during America’s Civil War. Sher- 
man, perhaps unwittingly, helped 
Smith waver by providing him with 
a surfeit of information about the 
particular nature of Forrest, “who 
always attacked with a vehemence 
for which he must be prepared. . . .” 
Smith, with only Forrest's cavalry in 
his front, did appear somwhat awed 
and cowed by the Southerner’s mere 
presence; yet Forrest’s “army” was 
inferior in equipment, manpower, 
and experience. 

Forrest pulled back below the 
Tallahatchie and continued to draw 
Smith deeper into hostile territory, 
all the while bringing himself closer 
to S.D. Lee’s force. On the 17th, 
skirmishing occurred south of the 
Tallahatchie at Houlka Swamp be- 
tween Pontotoc and Houston. The 
following day they briefly clashed 
at Aberdeen and met, once again, 
on the 19th, at Egypt Station, near 
Houston, on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road. Smith had struck that road at 
Okolona the previous day. Yet he 
became increasingly uneasy as, thus 
far, his advance into Mississippi had 
failed to encounter a sizeable Con- 
federate force. Accordingly, rumor 
fanned Smith’s fears and Forrest’s 
force—somewhere in front of him— 
steadily grew in his imagination. 
Soon Smith became preoccupied 
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found to be in a fortified position just 
north of the town. Forrest came to 
a halt well in front of his main force. 
Barteau’s men fortuitously came up 
from the east and lost momentum 
was quickly regained. They had 
crossed the Tombigbee several times 
in their parallel slants hoping to 
catch up with the Yankees and effect 
a union with Forrest. Actually Bar- 
teau had been close to the enemy for 
some time, and was in his turn as 
relieved as his commander at this 
chance meeting one mile or so north 
of Okolona. 

The traits which placed Forrest 
eventually among the superior war- 
riors of history, and which relegated 
Smith to a general mediocrity, came 
into sharp focus at Okolona. The 
Confederate general, ever decisive, 
yet mindful of the enemy’s tempo- 
rary advantage, —being in the pres- 
ence of the entire U.S. force with 
little more than Bell's brigade— 
seized the initiative, and wrested 
from the befuddled Smith a glorious 
opportunity for the latter to destroy 
him. 


Left: An under-qualified cavalry chief, 
William Sooy Smith. Later, interna- 
tionally famous as an engineer, he died 
in Medford, Oregon on March 4, 1916. 
Below: Smith's men destroyed approx- 
imately fifty-five miles of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad. This photo of a mangled 
section of Virginia's Orange & Alexan- 
dria Railroad shows the preferred Yan- 
kee method for the task. 
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the 7th Tennessee Cavalry. Forrest, 
fiercely fighting on foot, as he had 
at Chickamauga and in other 
engagements, hooked around the 
enemy flank while also pressing the 
front. The Federals retreated at a 
trot. 

As the February afternoon gloom 
increased, “Old Bedford,” far in the 
advance with his personal escort, 
was taken for the enemy and fired 
upon by his own men. With bullet 
holes in his clothing, one man killed, 
and Stonewall Jackson’s fate at 
Chancellorsville on every mind, fur- 
ther pursuit was halted about four- 
teen miles south of Okolona. North- 
ern fears were compounded by the 
darkness and they maintained a 
hectic pace along the mired roads of 
a wet season. At 2 a.m., some ten 
miles north of the Rebel camp, they 
finally stopped their retreat. 

The vigilant Forrest, however, was 
up at 4a.m., leading the advance as 
was his wont. They overtook the 
Union rearguard at their camps and 
drove them through the streets of 
Okolona. 

The bulk of the Federals were 
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Wearily, Smith’s troopers in a be- 
draggled state withdrew toward 
Memphis, fully chastised, and filed 
into that haven on Saturday, the 
26th. Advance stragglers had spread 
the alarm and Memphis assumed 
Smith to be totally destroyed. Such, 
of course, was not the case, yet the 
Federal column had certainly suf- 
fered a fiasco. Casualties were not 
unusually heavy though Smith had 
lost—counting killed, wounded, 
known captured and missing - 28 
men in the campaign. Forrest had 
lost somewhat fewer than half that 
number, many of whom had been 
taken prisoner. 

On the positive side, Smith had 
destroyed many miles of track and 
the agriculture of a large part of the 
Black Prairie had been devastated. 
Several thousand Negroes had even 
been liberated, yet the net effect 
was one of ignominious defeat. The 
failure to establish contact with Sher- 
man undoubtedly aborted any fur- 
ther Union invasion of the Alabama- 
Mississippi heartland for some time 
to come. In light of the more than 
two to one manpower advantage 
Smith enjoyed, the Memphis expe- 
dition had been embarrassed. 

Many of Smith’s officers vain- 
gloriously sought to shift the blame 
to each other rather than to accept 
manfully their role in the defeat. The 
rank and file, though, were not de- 
luded and neither were Sherman and 
Grant. In his Personal Memoirs Grant 
was to write laconically: “Smith did 
meet Forrest but the result was 
decidedly in Forrest's favor.” Official 
censure was great and Smith was 
driven from the Army soon after- 
ward. 

Later events in Smith’s life seemed 
to bear out the feeling that he had 
been out of his element as a mili- 
tary commander of high rank. He 
achieved renown for significant feats 
of engineering. In the late 19th cen- 
tury Smith became a pioneer in sky- 
scraper building and constructed the 
world’s first all-steel railroad bridge 
over the Missouri River between St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 

U.S. Grant, rarely generous in his 
assessment of opponents, sought to 
dilute Forrest’s victory by maintain- 
ing that the Rebel commanded vastly 
more experienced men. The reverse, 
of course, was true. Forrest had 
gathered a ragged and disparate 
mob and transformed them into a 
mobile and tenacious band only short 
weeks before. The experience gained 
in the fires around Okolona forged 
these men into a deadly fighting 
machine. 


score of the enemy and was quite 
possibly the only major figure to 
have bloodied his own sword. Now 
the Yankees broke, only to be 
charged again. Forrest had two 
horses killed under him and King 
Philip, his favorite mount, was 
severely wounded. 

The Confederate “Wizard of the 
Saddle,” despite the chaos, danger, 
personal loss, and responsibility 
weighing heavily upon him, found 
time to send help to a desperately 
wounded Yankee who had been 
abandoned with the surgeon’s hack 
saw stuck in his shattered leg. A 
woman of the neighborhood and her 
children, wild-eyed with fear at this 
sudden visitation of death and de- 
struction, were placed out of harm’s 
way. 

The Northerners were pried loose 
from Ivey’s Plantation and sent reel- 
ing toward Pontotoc. About ten 
miles from that town, they rallied 


“Where is the enemy’s whole posi- 
tion?” he asked Barteau. 

“You see it, General, and they are 
preparing to charge.” 

“Then we will charge them!” 

Forrest, frightening in his wrath 
and standing straight in the stirrups, 
yelled an encouraging “Come on, 
boys!” and led a ferocious charge 
which, coupled with the sudden ap- 
pearance of his main force riding up 
through Okolona, drove the Union- 
ists into a pell-mell rush northward. 

Thus began a running five-mile 
fight north from Okolona during 
which the Federals abandoned six 
cannon and were harassed merci- 
lessly by the much smaller Southern 
cavalry units. Some Union troopers, 
though, determined to stand and, 
while unsuccessful, did allow the 
main body of Smith’s command to 
form a strong defensive line about 
seven miles from Okolona northwest 
along the Pontotoc road. 


U.S. Grant, Rarely Generous In His 
Assessment Of Opponents, 
Sought To Dilute Forrest's 


. . . Maintaining That 


Victory 


The Rebel Commanded Vastly 
More Experienced Men 


once more in an effort to catch the 
Rebel van unsupported. The Fed- 
erals, in grim determination borne 
of repeated frustration, suddenly 
wheeled to the attack. Charge upon 
charge were repulsed by Forrest’s 
forward units. First carbines were 
employed; then, as the Northerners 
closed in, Navy Colts, and finally, as 
the Federal attack withered and 
withdrew, a volley from the carbines 
flashed once again. The larger part 
of Sooy Smith’s expedition was able 
to extricate itself from further danger 
during these assaults. 

As night fell on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary 1864, Forrest saw his men, 
largely out of ammunition, strung 
along several miles of bad road, and 
called off the general chase. He or- 
dered S.J. Gholson’s Mississippians 
to continue the harassment of the 
Unionists. Smith, some five or six 
miles closer to Pontotoc, ordered a 
halt for his weary and demoralized 
men. They were on the move again 
at 3:30 the morning of the 23d, under 
a mocking sickle moon, not to rest 
that day until they were safely be- 
hind the Tallahatchie in the vicinity 
of New Albany. Final skirmishing 
occurred on the 24th at Tippah River. 


This stand, in an area of low 
wooded ridges, was made at the site 
of a large plantation known as 
Ivey's. Since Barteau’s troops, which 
had been leading the chase, were 
quite jaded, they were replaced by 
the men of Jeffrey Forrest and “Black 
Bob” McCulloch. In the first South- 
ern charge against Ivey’s Plantation, 
McCulloch was shot in the hand and 
the younger Forrest was killed in- 
stantly by a ball that passed through 
his neck. This was a shock to Bed- 
ford Forrest and his entire com- 
mand. Forrest held his dead brother 
in his arms for about ten minutes 
and the Confederate onslaught 
waned. 


Nathan Bedford Forrest quickly 
recovered his composure and or- 
dered a fresh assault. Once more in 
the lead with his escort, Forrest hit 
the Union lines like jagged lightning, 
slashing, fighting, shooting, and 
yelling. In his fury Forrest killed 
several Federals personally. The 
Rebel chief had slain at least one 
other opponent in face-to-face com- 
bat along the Sakatonchee. During 
the war Forrest killed more than a 
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should not detract. Yet, as so often 
happens, better lessons are learned 
from defeat. Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis, now assisted in top 
military policymaking by Forrest's 
old nemesis Bragg, failed to appre- 
ciate Forrest's efforts and the par- 
ticular manner by which they were 
achieved. Braxton Bragg chose to 
ignore the Confederate success at 
Okolona and, ever the martinet, in- 
stead ordered an investigation into 
the composition of Forrest's “irregu- 
lar” force. The strategic implications 
of acommand such as Forrest’s were 
lost upon Bragg and Davis. 

Forrest later scored a brilliant tacti- 
cal victory in June 1864, along Tisho- 
mingo Creek at Brice’s Cross Roads, 
Mississippi, over another vastly su- 
perior Memphis expedition. “Cump” 
Sherman, at the same time, closed 
in on Marietta just northwest of 
Atlanta. Sherman entered that be- 
leaguered city on September 2 yet 
Forrest, that very day, left the Water 
Valley-Grenada area of Mississippi 
to answer Dabney Maury’s call for 
help from Mobile. 

While Davis conferred with Hood 
in late September at Palmetto Station 
near Atlanta about. the critical mili- 
tary situation, Forrest was attack- 
ing blockhouses at Sulphur Branch 
Trestle in south central Tennessee. 
Again, while Sherman, unopposed, 
was making Georgia “howl,” Forrest 
was fighting gunboats on the Ten- 
nessee. 

Robert E. Lee was resigned, by this 
time, to fighting from the trenches of 
Petersburg with the remnants of his 
once magnificent Army of Northern 
Virginia and John Bell Hood, having 
replaced the cautious and respected 
Johnston, was intent on playing hell 
with the valiant Army of Tennessee. 
He finally wrecked it as an effective 
force at Franklin, Tennessee, No- 
vember 30, 1864. 

The mechanism of defeat was in- 
herent in the Lost Cause, an apt 
name, tragically accurate from al- 
most the very beginning of the Con- 
federate States of America. The war 
was waged and lost in the dark 
shadows of State Rights and “Big- 
man-me-ism.” 

The historian can only speculate 
what might have happened had For- 
rest, instead of Joe Wheeler, led Con- 
federate cavalry during the Atlanta 
Campaign or Robert E. Lee’s horse- 
man in the 1863 invasion of Penn- 
sylvania. As it was, however, 

-Nathan Bedford Forrest was neu- 
tralized, ironically, by the short- 
sightedness, elitism, and strategic 
limitations of his own government. 
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war) that Sherman, at Vicksburg, 
was able to grasp something positive 
from Smith’s debacle while the elite 
in Richmond failed to appreciate the 
potential that Forrest held for South- 
ern gains. 

Sherman, back at Chattanooga, 
was ready to engage Johnston, along 
Rocky Face Ridge, in the opening 
moves of the Atlanta Campaign. He 
realized that much more than Sooy 
Smith would be happily sacrificed 
if only to keep “That Devil” Forrest 
occupied far away in Mississippi. It 
was crucial for Federal success to 
keep Forrest off of Sherman’s ever- 
lengthening and vital railroad life- 
line which stretched back to Chat- 
tanooga. 

Nevertheless, Forrest's Okolona 
triumph was a singular achieve- 
ment, one from which later events 


I previous experience had been 
a factor, as suggested by Grant, 
William Sooy Smith would have 
emerged the conqueror rather than 
the vanquished. Bedford Forrest's 
leadership clearly made the differ- 
ence. This tempestuous and far- 
sighted son of the Tennessee-Mis- 
sissippi frontier was grossly misused 
by Confederate authority. After the 
conflict, he would be recognized by 
many of his superiors and adver- 
saries as the true genius (if there 
were any) of the War Between the 
States. Today, Forrest’s campaigns, 
alone of all the Civil War leaders’, 
are still the subject of instructive 
study at West Point and at mili- 
tary academies in France and Great 
Britain. 

It was the Confederacy’s misfor- 
tune (one of so many during the 
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AN ACCOUNT OF GENERAL 
JOHNSTON'S SURRENDER 


By Arthur Otis Granger 
Submitted By Shanton Granger 


about the Regiment and said it was the best one 
in the Department. “They can ride faster, do more 
hard fighting and capture more wagon trains 
than any regiment in my command.” 

At Columbia, S.C., the contingent of Ander- 
son’s cavalrymen in Sherman’s army was in- 
creased by the arrival of Joe Rue, who was a 
member of my old company in the Regiment. Joe 
had been captured over a year before, in East Ten- 
nessee, but had escaped and hid in Columbia 
just before our army reached there, and, as he 
had nothing to eat for several days, was over- 
joyed to be with friends again. 


A PRIVATE, A 
CAVALRYMAN, A CLERK 


descendent called him “one of the few pri- 
A: in the Civil War.” But Arthur Otis 

Granger was a witness to a great moment, 
or rather, a series of great moments in American 
history. Arthur enlisted in the 15th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry in Philadelphia in 1862, that winter sur- 
vived the Tennessee battle at Stones River, and 
in 1864 with Major General William T. Sherman's 
troops, marched from Atlanta to the Sea. In the 
final months of the conflict he served as Sherman's 
confidential clerk. 

In North Carolina, 120 years ago, from his 
privileged position on the sidelines, he had the 
opportunity to observe the negotiations for the 
surrender of the Confederate Army of Tennessee. 
These talks, between Sherman and his old adver- 
sary, Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston, 
meant the end of Civil War in America. Scattered 
or isolated forces still resisted Union conquest 
in the Deep South and Trans-Mississippi West, 
but the surrender of this army, [01111510115 army, 
meant the collapse of meaningful, armed Southern 
resistance. Peace was at hand. 

The import of what transpired did not escape 
Granger, a bright lad who later settled in the 
South he helped to conquer. At some time long 
after the last Confederate had laid down his arms, 
the one-time confidential clerk penned a brief 
sketch of what had transpired in mid-April 1865. 
It appears here, unedited, through the courtesy of 
his great-grandson Shanton Granger, of New York 
City. 


was made confidential clerk to General Sher- 

man. This was a most interesting position to 
occupy, for I was behind the scenes, as it were, 
and knew all the movements of our army and 
what the General expected to accomplish by the 
various marches of the different corps of his 
army, separated as they were by long distances. 
General Sherman was exceedingly kind and con- 
siderate to those with him, and while at all times 
he was the superior officer, he had a flattering 
manner of saying nice things in such a way as en- 
deared him to you. He always had a good opin- 
ion of our Regiment, but the official dispatch 
which we received on January 21, 1865, telling of 
the capture of General [John B.] Hood’s pontoon 
and wagon train, raised us still higher in his 
estimation. He talked to John Walter (his orderly) 


1 was not until we reached Savannah that I 
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agreed upon, and Sherman appeared in the door- 
way, bareheaded, calling “Granger.” I quickly 
responded. He introduced me to General John- 
ston and told me to make two copies of the agree- 
ment, and while I wrote the two commanders 
talked interestingly, and I did so wish that I could 
have listened to them. The agreements being 
finished, they were signed by both, first by 
General Sherman and then by General Johnston, 
after which both parties returned to their respec- 
tive armies, for we had to wait until the agree- 
ment could be ratified by the authorities in Wash- 
ington... . 

On April 24th, Lieutenant-General [U.S.] 
Grant arrived at our headquarters. I heard him 
tell Sherman that Lee had surrendered over 
26,000 men; that their killed and wounded were 
upwards of 20,000, and that he had captured in 
battle some 23,000, and also said that his loss was 
not over 15,000 in killed, wounded and missing. 
General Grant's special mission was to report that 
the agreement for the surrender of Johnston’s 
army was disallowed by the Washington author- 
ities. General Sherman at once notified the rebel 
commander and demanded the surrender of the 
army on the same terms as were granted General 
Lee by General Grant. 

On April 26th, Sherman and Johnston again 
met at Mr. Bennett’s house and the surrender of 
his army was consummated. We had to wait for 
General Johnston, but as soon as he arrived the 
two Generals went in together and, after con- 
sulting for an hour, [Union] General [John M.] 
Schofield was called in and, at the dictation of 
General Sherman, drew the terms of capitulation, 
which were the same as Grant had given General 
Lee. After General Sherman had written the 
terms and they had been read to the two chiefs, 
General Sherman called for me and directed that 
I make two copies, one for General Johnston and 
one for himself. Each copy was signed by the two 
Generals, and my share of the surrender was the 
pen and holder and inkstand. I tried to purchase 
from Mr. Bennett the table cover on which the 
writing was done, but the old fellow could not 
be induced to part with it. 

The total of officers and men surrendered by 
General Johnston was over 89,000; 36,817 were in 
our front and the balance distributed in Georgia 
and Florida. At the consummation of this great 
event, the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry had a 
greater representation than any volunteer regi- 
ment in the service, for John Walter, of Company 
K, stood just outside the door while I was inside 
writing the official copy. m 
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To History 


It was not until the 15th of April, after we had 
received the news of Lee’s surrender, that 
General Joe Johnston, in our front, gave any in- 
dications that the time had come for his army to 
quit, too. At that date a dispatch came from him, 
through [Union] General [Judson] Kilpatrick, 
asking for a cessation of hostilities and a per- 
sonal interview, which was arranged to take 
place near Durham Station on the 17th. General 
Sherman took his staff officers and three or four 
orderlies, among whom was John Walter. I was 
the only clerk along. At General Kilpatrick’s 
headquarters horses were furnished us and we 
rode through our lines with a flag of truce at the 
head of the column. General Johnston was met 
about four miles out from Durham Station, rid- 
ing along the road with a portion of his staff, 
and also flying a flag of truce. The two Generals 
shook hands with each other and rode back to 
the house of a Mr. Bennett, where they went 
into a room by themselves and talked for an hour. 
Our men mingled with the rebel cavalry. They 
were pretty bitter and the officers haughty. The 
Generals arrived at no conclusion that day, as 
General Johnston wanted to see Secretary of 
War [John C.] Breckinridge again and obtain au- 
thority to include all Confederate armies in the 
surrender. I had a good opportunity to observe 
Generals Johnston and Wade Hampton. They 
were both in full dress uniforms of gray cloth. 
Johnston was a full General and his badge of 
rank was three stars in a row on each end of his 
coat collar. The stars are supposed to be silver, 
and the outside ones are half-circled by a wreath 
of gold. 

The next day the two Generals, Sherman and 
Johnston, met again at the same place. Soon 
afterwards General Johnston sent one of his staff 
officers back to his lines for Mr. Breckinridge, the 
rebel Secretary of War, Major General, C.S.A., 
and ex-Vice-President of the United States. I rec- 
ognized him at once from the photographs I had 
seen. He was a good specimen of a real South- 
erner. His clothes looked rather seedy, but he was 
haughty and his manner was proud. General 
Sherman would only consent to see him in his 
character of a general officer, and would not 
recognize him as Secretary of War. The con- 
ference lasted several hours, and Breckinridge 
returned to the rebel lines. Terms were finally 


their way of getting Benedict, they 
would bayonet him. The mob split, 
part going on toward the Suffolk, the 
rest turning to check the hospital. 


i the fort, Colonel Drew and 
his officers, with the aid of Private 
Williams, had restored a semblance 
of order. The commander told the 
officers to form up the well-disposed 
and march them to the center of the 
parade so he could address them. 
They soon had most of the men in 
a hollow square with Drew and 
themselves inside. Not seeing Nye 
among the officers, Drew assumed 
he had been killed. 

Before the colonel could speak, the 
random firing outside increased, and 
men stormed back through the sally 
port yelling, “Don’t give up your 
guns! Don’t give up your guns!” 
Private Williams, one of the many 
who still retained his musket, spotted 
a Captain Miller. Williams exclaimed, 
“God damn you! I've been looking 
for you all night!” and twice thrust 
his bayonet at the officer. One thrust 
missed, but the second struck Miller 
in the middle. Instead of soft flesh 
and spurting blood, there was a solid 
“clunk!” His belt plate had saved his 
life. 

With events growing tense again 
inside the fort, and with the in- 
creased firing from outside, Drew 
gave up trying to address the men. 
Without any hope of compliance, he 
ordered the men to their barracks. 
Curiously, most obeyed. 

Outside the walls, the situation 
was still chaotic. The commander 
of the Suffolk, aghast at seeing an 
armed mob advancing on his ship, 
ordered her cut loose and immedi- 
ately steamed for the quarantine sta- 
tion upriver. Arriving at 11:00 p.m., 
he telegraphed General Banks, ex- 
plaining what little he knew of the 
mutiny. Across the river at Fort Saint 
Philip, Colonel Hartwell of the new 
5th Regiment, Corps d’Afrique grew 
alarmed. Since the wind was blow- 
ing from the east, he could hear lit- 
tle of the firing but saw numerous 
muzzle flashes. Although he wished 
to take troops and investigate, he 
had no transport to cross the river. 

With Banks’ headquarters con- 
tacted, word of the mutiny spread 
quickly through occupied New 
Orleans and the area surrounding 
the quarantine station and forts. 
Whites still loyal to the Confederacy 
were scared out of their wits, but at 
the same time, half pleased with the 
turn of events. This would prove to 
the Yankees the insanity of arming 


The crowd grew rowdier. Un- 
aimed shots ricocheted off the 
parapet and smacked into the stone 
walls of the officers’ quarters. A few 
of the men stormed the guardhouse 
and released all the prisoners. Just 
as the situation was about to go from 
riot to murder, Colonel Drew iden- 
tified Private Williams as the prob- 
able ringleader. He called to him, 
saying Benedict had done wrong in 
flogging him, but he and the rest of 
the men were doing a greater wrong 
in rebelling. If Williams would trust 
him, he would settle the difficulty, 
he said. He begged the private to ask 
the men to stack their muskets and 
assemble on the parade so he could 
address them. 

Surprisingly, this personal appeal 
swayed the private. He began work- 
ing with officers to quiet the troops. 
Some men complied; others ex- 
pressed fear that if they gave up 
their arms, Drew would turn the 
fort’s cannon on them. Drew reas- 
sured them. If they complied with 
his orders, he would do nothing to 
punish them, pointedly adding “at 
that time.” 

Not all the trouble was inside Fort 
Jackson. When Major Nye saw the 
commotion on the parade field, he 
hurried to the guardhouse to sum- 
mon Captain James Miller, the officer 
of the day. Unable to locate him, Nye 
ordered the few guards not partici- 
pating in the mutiny to follow him. 
They refused. Before he could re- 
monstrate with them, thirty muti- 
neers surged through the sally-port 
to incite the two companies camped 
outside. Nye rushed to stop them. 

Nye was too late. In minutes a 
mob started for the bridge over the 
outer moat on their way to the wharf 
where the steamer Suffolk was tied. 
The soldiers had decided Benedict 
had taken refuge on the ship. Nye 
pushed to the front of the crowd and 
tried to stop them. They ignored him 
at first, shouting for Benedict, “Kill 
him! Kill him! Kill the son of a bitch!” 
A soldier grabbed Nye by the collar, 
ripping it and his vest to the waist. 
He then shoved Nye to the ground 
and marched on with the others. 
They poured over the bridge, past 
the engineer’s building where a 
guard made a feeble attempt to stop 
them. He was disarmed and his car- 
tridge box taken. The mutineers con- 
tinued toward the vessel, shouting, 
cursing, and firing their muskets in 
the air and at the engineer's quar- 
ters. Nye tried once more to stop 
them. They told him they did not 
want to hurt him, but if he stood in 


Continued from page 23 

cries for his blood, he dashed from 
the parade to his room on the para- 
pet where he bunked with Major 
William Nye of Maine. 

Benedict was scared. He sped in, 
slammed the door, and sat down 
without a word to Nye. Stepping 
back on the parapet for a moment, 
he heard his name again mixed with 
cries of “Kill him!” Still without 
speaking he ran back into the room 
and grabbed his pistol from the 
holster hanging above his bed. 
Puzzled by the commotion below 
and Benedict’s action, Nye started 
toward the door just as his servant 
ran in, telling him the men were 
planning to shoot the lieutenant 
colonel for horsewhipping Williams 
and Miller. Nye stepped onto the 
parapet just as the soldiers began to 
fire their muskets in the air. Drew 
reached the parade at the same 
moment. 

With the first shots, officers poured 
from their quarters. Discovering a 
full scale mutiny in progress, they 
mentally debated whether or not 
they should arm themselves. Most 
did not; many feared the sight of 
side arms might cause the rioters to 
open fire. 


The mutinous soldiers swarmed 
around Drew as he stepped onto the 
parade. They shouted, “We don’t 
want to hurt you! It’s Colonel Bene- 
dict we want! We won't stop firing 
until we have him!” Seeing Benedict 
in the shadows, Drew signaled him 
to return to his quarters. If the sol- 
diers discovered him, they would 
surely shoot him, and once the kill- 
ing started, it may be impossible to 
stop. Regimental officers, though 
fearful for their own lives, mingled 
with the men, attempting to calm 
them. They accomplished nothing, 
the shots and cries drowning out 
their pleas. “Give us Colonel Bene- 
dict! We did not come here to be 
whipped by him! Kill Colonel Bene- 
dict! Shoot him!” Then, more 
ominously, “Kill all the damn 
Yankees!” About half the 250 
mutineers were firing in the air, 
some once, some several times. In 
desperation, officers ordered the re- 
mainder of the regiment, watching 
from the sidelines, to take up arms 
against the rioters. Although they 
did not join the mutiny, these men 
refused to act against their com- 
rades. They would not lift a hand to 
save Benedict, even if it meant dis- 
obeying orders. 
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We Don’t Want To Hurt 
You! It’s Colonel Benedict 
We Want! 


tempted to return, after having failed 
to stop the men from marching on 
the Suffolk, the bridge sentry refused 
to pass him because he did not know 
the countersign. Although he in- 
structed the sentry to call the cor- 
poral of the guard, he never arrived, 
so he spent the next few hours in the 
stables awaiting the relief officer or 
the officer of the day. His fellow of- 
ficers claimed all Black soldiers were 
instructed to pass White officers 
without the countersign. No one di- 
rectly accused Major Nye of cow- 
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answered to their names. With the 
exception of Lieutenant Colonel 
Benedict, hiding in his quarters, all 
the officers were accounted for 
except Major Nye. While officers 
searched for him, at 9:30 eight or ten 
soldiers along the levee fired off the 
last shots of the mutiny then re- 
turned to barracks. 


Before midnight, Nye slipped back 
in to the fort. He was never able to 
account satisfactorily for his lengthy 
absence. He claimed when he at- 


Black savages. Now the countryside 
would be raped, burned, and pil- 
laged, all because of the callous stu- 
pidity of the U.S. Government. The 
woods around the station swarmed 
with frightened families looking to 
White Federal troops to protect them 
from rampaging Blacks. 

Banks reacted quickly. He re- 
quested Commodore Henry Bell 
send gunboats downriver to Fort 
Jackson while he ordered two regi- 
ments of infantry and one battalion 
of artillery to march overland. Bell 
sent Captain J.B.M. Marchland with 
the USS Arizona and the gunboat 
Kanawha to steam for the fort, while 
he followed in the USS Pensacola. 

Just as the high command became 
alarmed, the mutiny flashed a last 
time and winked out at Fort Jackson. 
Colonel Drew ordered tattoo beaten 
early, at 8:00, and almost all the men 


Above: Major William Nye of Maine, 
Benedict's bunk mate. Below: Nye’s 
Model 1850 Foot Officer’s Sword. Nye 
tried desperately to stop the vengeful 
mutineers, but failed. Fellow officers 
suspected that he had later “abandoned 
the fort to insure his own safety.” 


orders (there is no record of the 
sentence ever being carried out); Ed- 
ward Smith, Lewis Cady, Charles 
Taylor, Abram Singleton, Willis 
Curtis, and Julius Boudro—sen- 
tenced to hard labor from one to 
twenty years; Henry Green, Jacob 
Kennedy, Volser Verritt, and James 
Hagan - acquitted. James Moore, the 
only soldier not charged with 
mutiny but with the lesser offense 
of insubordination, received one 
month at hard labor. Lieutenant 
Colonel Augustus Benedict, tried 
along with the Blacks he had so mis- 
treated, was dishonorably dismissed 
from the service for “inflicting cruel 
and unusual punishment to the prej- 
udice of good order and military dis- 
cipline.” 

The 4th Regiment, Corps d'Afrique 
soon regained its self respect and 
military discipline. Later designated 
the 76th Regiment Colored Infantry, 
it served honorably until the end of 
the war under Colonel Drew and 
Major Nye. لا‎ 
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Taking Williams at his word, Drew 
confined him to the underground 
dungeon and took extra precautions 
to preclude his escape. 


The colonel had to attend to one 
other duty. He ordered Benedict to 
report to departmental headquarters 
in New Orleans. There Benedict im- 
mediately submitted his resignation. 
It was not accepted. But as more and 
more of the details of the mutiny 
came to light, General Banks acted. 
He relieved Colonel Drew of com- 
mand, appointed a military commis- 
sion to investigate the affair, and 
ordered Brigadier General William 
Dwight, U.S. Volunteers, to take 
temporary command at Jackson, 
urging him to act with the “greatest 
discretion, with the greatest firm- 
ROSS ا‎ 

The military commission of three 
ranking officers, under Major Gen- 
eral F.J. Herron, met on December 
12th and 13th and submitted its find- 
ings next day to Banks. 

On the 15th Dwight assumed com- 
mand at Jackson, finding the post 


quiet, but most of the leaders of the 
rebellion still free. He reported that 
he expected no more trouble but the 
Blacks seemed to feel that they had 
carried their point: “. . . there are 
some who mutter, and still put on 
threatening looks.” When arresting 
one of the ringleaders, the soldier 
defiantly pointed at an officer and 
said, “There is a man who ought to 
be put out of the way.” Dwight felt 
there was only one way to bring the 


regiment to full submission: dis- 
pense with a courtmartial and exe- 
cute the ringleaders within forty- 
eight hours. 


General Banks did not agree. In- 
stead, against the repeated and 
strong protests of Dwight, he 
ordered a general courtmartial under 


Colonel F.S. Rutherford, 97th Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers. On Decem- 
ber 30, it delivered its verdict: Frank 
Williams and Abraham Victoria—to 
be executed by firing squad, but the 
sentence suspended until further 


ardice, but everyone seemed to sus- 
pect he had abandoned the fort to 
insure his own safety. 

The night was quiet at Jackson; 
everyone was relieved the mutiny 
had ended without doing serious 
damage. Everyone was relieved, that 
is, but. Lieutenant Colonel Bene- 
dict. He still feared an attempt on 
his life. During the early hours of 
the night, he hid in a Captain Mer- 
ritt’s and a Lieutenant Bebey’s 
quarters. Then he rotated between 
his own room and the adjutant’s 
office. He repeatedly begged Cap- 
tain Miller to escort him outside the 
fort to the Suffolk, thinking she was 
still tied along the wharf. Miller re- 
fused claiming Benedict would be 
safer inside. 

On the morning of the 10th, Cap- 
tain Marchand reached the quaran- 
tine station with his little flotilla. He 
anchored and telegraphed Fort Jack- 
son at 10:00. No reply came. Appre- 
hensive, he prepared to sail when 
the station received a message from 
Colonel Drew, his first during or 
since the mutiny. He informed the 


health officer that order had been 
restored. When the officer told him 
of Marchand and his ships, Drew re- 
plied he thought he could maintain 
order if no forces approached the 
fort and inflamed the men. The cap- 
tain agreed. At 2:00 p.m. the two 
regiments of infantry arrived at the 
station. Apprised of Drew’s request, 
their commander went alone over- 
land to investigate. He soon re- 
turned, saying Drew seemed to have 
the situation well in hand. 

At Fort Jackson, Colonel Drew had 
been busy. The men released from 
the guardhouse were returned, and 


Private Williams, because of his key 
role in the rebellion and his attempt 
on the life of Captain Miller, was 
arrested. When Williams asked his 


guards why he was being sent to the 
guardhouse, they did not answer. 
He exclaimed, “I'll be damned if I go 
until I know what I’m being sent 
for!” The private added he would 
soon break out or be killed trying. 
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TIME-LAPSE 


North Carolinians in position, the 
Federals surrendered under a flag of 
truce. Next morning Lane ordered 
the fateful charge up Chancellors- 
ville Hill, “where the Seventh and 
Thirty-seventh vied with each other 
as to who should first drive the van- 
dals from their works.” Both regi- 
ments succeeded, but it was a costly 
success. Casualties of the 7th North 
Carolina totalled 127 wounded and 
37 killed. On May 7 Lieutenant Ma- 
caulay died of wounds he had re- 
ceived at Chancellorsville. He took 
his last breath at Guinea Station en 
route to a hospital in Richmond. 
Neill W. Macaulay 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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tually replaced by then Colonel Lane. 
Under Lane, the brigade spent the 
winter in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
where it played a minor role in the 
battle there on December 13. Macau- 
lay was promoted to 1st lieutenant 
on February 23, 1863. 

On the night of May 2, on the 
field around Chancellorsville, newly- 
appointed Brigadier General Lane 
ordered Macaulay’s regiment to take 
position behind breastworks recently 
vacated by Union troopers. Soon 
after, the Southerners were firmly 
entrenched. Then a column of North- 
ern soldiers stumbled up to the 
works, intent on manning the “va- 
cant” stronghold. Upon finding the 


Brigadier General James H. Lane 
reported: “. . . the gallant old Sev- 
enth eclipsed all its former glories,” 
on May 3, 1863. The Confederate 
brigade commander referred to his 
attack that Sunday morning of Fed- 
eral fortifications situated atop a 
height overlooking the battlefield at 
Chancellorsville, Virginia. After ab- 
sorbing the initial charge of North 
Carolinians under Lane, the Federals 
countered, turned the Confederate 
right flank, and forced the brigade 
to fall back, “with the loss of about 
one-third of the (Lane’s) command.” 
Mortally wounded in the fray was 
1st Lieutenant Robert Grier Macau- 
lay of Company I, 7th North Caro- 
lina Infantry, one of many men that 
day whom Lane had never before 
seen “fight more gallantly and bear 
fatigue and hardship more cheer- 
fully.” 

Hailing mainly from Iredell County, 
North Carolina, the 7th regiment 
was organized in August 1861 at 
Camp Mason in nearby Alamance 
County, with 20-year-old Macaulay 
appointed its 2d lieutenant. The 
brigade commander was Brigadier 
General Lawrence O. Branch. 

After operating in the Neuse River 
and New Bern region of the state for 
the remainder of winter 1861-62, Ma- 
caulay and the 7th suffered a March 
14, 1862, defeat at New Bern at the 
hands of troops under Union Briga- 
dier General Ambrose Burnside. 
Upon retiring to Kinston, Branch’s 
North Staters then answered the 
call of Virginia to defend Richmond, 
fighting at Hanover Court House, 
the Seven Days’ Battles, Cedar 
Mountain, Second Manassas, Ox 
Hill, and the capture of Harpers 
Ferry. 

While in charge of that town and 
its arsenal, the 7th North Carolina 
embarked with Branch’s Brigade, 
part of Major General A.P. Hill's 
“Light” Division, toward the small 
town of Sharpsburg, Maryland, the 
morning of September 17. Hill’s Divi- 
sion, including the brigades of James 
J. Archer, Maxcy Gregg, and Branch, 
stormed onto the already blood- 
stained Antietam battlefield in time 
to turn back the final Union thrust 
of the day. But Branch was shot and 
killed by a sharpshooter toward the 
end of the fighting and was even- 


THE WAR IN WORDS 


by James I. Robertson, Jr. 


Casualty figures told coldly how 
complete the repulse was. The Maine 
regiment took 850 men into bat- 
tle and suffered 115 killed, 489 
wounded, and 28 missing. Shortly 
thereafter, Lieutenant General 
Ulysses S. Grant called a halt to the 
widespread attacks and resorted to 
siege warfare along the Richmond- 
Petersburg line. 


Fortunately for the Maing وس‎ 
ies,” they became the beneficiaries 
of a solid regimental history. The 
First Maine Heavy Artillery, 1862-1865 
(Portland: n. p., 1903) was largely 
the work of Horace H. Shaw, who 
rose from sergeant to captain in the 
course of the war. Born in Hamp- 
den, Maine, in February 1842, Shaw 
grew up ona farm and received an 
above-average education. He settled 
in Portland after the war, became 
involved in the shoe manufacturing 
business, and enjoyed such a suc- 
cess that he retired near the turn of 
the century while still in the prime 
of his life. He remained active in 
Portland and Republican affairs until 
April 1921, when he died of compli- 
cations from a broken hip received 
in an automobile accident. 

His regimental history is half nar- 
rative, half muster roll. Shaw relied 
somewhat on the Official Records and 
other printed sources, but most of 
his presentation involved eyewitness 
accounts of his comrades and him- 
self. On occasion the prose becomes 
overly dramatic, but such was a com- 
mon practice among proud writer- 
veterans on both sides. The book 
contains a name-index, which pro- 
vides additional usefulness. More 
eye-catching in the volume are rare 
photographs taken shortly after the 
war of the site at Petersburg where 
the 1st Maine bought with blood an 
eternal reputation. m) 


The Civil War abounds with iso- 
lated acts in which courage, foolhar- 
diness, bravery, and impetuosity all 
combined to produce unforgettable 
moments of heroism. One such in- 
cident occurred June 18, 1864, at 
Petersburg, Virginia, and involved 
the 1st Maine Heavy Artillery Regi- 
ment. 

Organized in 1862, the Mainers of 
this unit spent most of their time 
defending Washington, until they 
found themselves assigned as infan- 
trymen with Major General George 
G. Meade’s Army of the Potomac. In 
mid-June 1864, Meade drove toward 
Petersburg, anxious to seize the city 
before General Robert E. Lee’s Con- 
federates could get there. So on a 
hot Saturday morning the Union 
commander ordered assaults at all 
points on the thin Confederate line. 
Delay after delay thwarted plans; it 
was 4:00 p.m. before the disjointed 
attacks began. 

Veteran soldiers in blue quickly 
saw the futility of trying to take 
the now-strengthened Southern en- 
trenchments. They continued to lie 
prone on the ground after the sig- 
nal to charge was given. But the 
inexperienced Maine artillerists 
jumped eagerly into action. “Lie 
down, you damned fools!” the vet- 
erans shouted. “You can’t take them 
works!” 

The Maine soldiers stepped 
through and over the lines of Union 
soldiers and moved double-quick 
across open ground. At the far end 
of the clearing, Confederates had 
dug in their guns so that the barrels 
were only a foot or two above the 
ground. This meant they were firing 
at grasstop level in a choice situ- 
ation. Toward those guns the Maine 
boys rushed enthusiastically. One of 
their captains later observed: “The 
field became a burning, seething, 
crashing, hissing hell, in which 
human courage, flesh, and bone 
were struggling with an impossi- 
bility, either to succeed or to re- 
turn with much hope of life. So in 
ten minutes those who were not 
slaughtered had returned to the road 
or were lying prostrate upon that 
awful field of carnage.” 


STEPHEN 
DODSON 


RAMSEUR 


LEE'S 
GALLANT 
فلت سی گا‎ 


GARY W. GALLAGHER 


“An excellent narrative biography that 
portrays Ramseur in vivid historical 
context, from the sectional crisis 
to the bloody battles of Gettysburg 
and the Wilderness and Ramseur’s own 
violent doom at Cedar Creek. . . . 
Gallagher stands proudly in the 
humanist tradition of Douglas Southall 
Freeman and Frank Vandiver.” 
—Stephen B. Oates 


available at bookstores or from 
University of North Carolina Press 
Box 2288, Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


246 pp., $19.95 


GENERAL SHERIDANS’ 
WINCHESTER RIDE 


This full-color, historically accurate depiction of 
Gen. Sheridans’ famous “Winchester Ride” of 
Oct. 19, 1864, by artist Larry Noble, is available as 
individually signed & numbered prints for only 
$45 (remarqued prints, $55) plus 5450 postage 
& handling. Image size 141/6 x 1942", overall size 
19% x 2612". Please send check or money order 
(Calif. residents add 642% sales tax) to Valley 
Heritage Prints. Allow 2-4 weeks for UPS delivery 
(See our full-color ad in the Oct. ‘84 issue of CWT) 


VALLEY HERITAGE PRINTS 
P.O. BOX 3297 NORTHRIDGE CA 
91323 (818) 993-4654 
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Choose from white, green or gray. Also sweatshirts. 
$12.95 each. Muscle shirts, Hats, Posters, Bumper 
stickers, Plaques, Doodle pads...We use only 50/50 
blend American-made shirts. Include name, address, 
size, colors and battle when ordering. Add $1.75 for 
shipping and hdlg. Send check or money order to... 


LANDMARK TEES 
P.O. Box 54, Spotswood, New Jersey 08884 


2nd ANNUAL 


CIVIL WAR RELIC 
SHOW AND SALE 


ENCAMPMENT and COMPETITIONS 
REENACTMENT 
TO BE HELD IN CONJUNCTION WITH: 
“HOME AGAIN TO 
GUERNSEY COUNTY” 
THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


MAY 10, 11, 12, 1985 
CITY PARK-Cambridge, Ohio 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION SPONSORED BY 
WRITE 


Cambridge/Guernsey County 
Visitor & Convention Bureau 
2250 Southgate Parkway 
Cambridge, Ohio 43725 
614-432-2022 


Southeastern Ohio Civil War 
Round Table & Ohio Valley 
Civil War Round Table & 
Cambridge/Guernsey County 
Visitor & Convention Bureau 


FRANK A. PALUMBO’S 
GEO. H. THOMAS, 
The Dependable General 


466 Pages plus 48 Pages of Photographs 
8 Maps, Dust Jacket, Printed on 
Glatfelter Acid-Free Paper. 


$25.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
Ohio residents add 6% Sales Tax. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 
Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa/Am.Exp. 


Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
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WYETH, JOHN ALLAN, M.D.: 


THE LIFE OF 
NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 


Reprint of 1899 Edn., 655 pages, 
photos, maps, cloth. 


$30.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
(Ohio Residents Add 6% Sales Tax) 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 


Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa/Am.Exp. 
Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 


P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
513/461-6736 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 


CIVIL WAR 
BATTLEFIELDS VIDEO 


Available in VHS and BETA. One hour 
and forty minutes in length. Gettys- 
burg, Antietam, Chancellorsville, Spot- 
sylvania, Seven Day, Fredericksburg, 
Petersburg, Shiloh, Stones River, 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Vicks- 
burg, 1st. and 2nd. Manassas, Cold 
Harbor and Wilderness. $49.95 plus 
$2.00 shipping and handling. Texas 
residents include $2.55 sales tax. 
Money order or check to: 

PLEASURE PLUS TRAVEL PHOTOGRAPHY 
3717 Walnut Drive 
Bedford, Texas 76021 


MILITARY 
* ANTIQUES * 
AND WAR RELICS 


Offering desirable antique American fire- 
arms, edged weapons. uniforms, accou- 
trements and historically significant items 
from all periods C.1775-1945. Something 
for everyone. Heaviest emphasis on Civil 


War/Indian War era Enjoy detailed de- 
scriptions, profuse photographs. top qual- 
ity format 30+ pages issued bi-monthly 
Annual subscription rate is $6.00. 
Free renewal to active buyers 


Dale C. Anderson Co. 
Dept. B, 32 Taylor St. 
Hampton, N.H. 03842 


MAIL CALL 

Continued from page 8 

Sometimes I schplit him mit an iron vedge 
Or cuts him up mit a saw. 

Dey giffs us pork, so bery, bery salt, 
Like Sodom's* vhife, you know; 

Sometimes I think dey put him in der 

brine 

Vun hundred years ago. 


Refrain: 


Vun day ve take vun city in der South, 
Ve stay dere vun whole year; 

I hass mein sauerkraut, all that I can eat, 
Und plenty of lager beer. 

A lady Rebel valking down der schtreet, 
So handsome you neffer did see; 

I makes to her vun pretty, gallant bow, 
But Ach! she spit on me. 


Refrain: 


“That's the way Grampa Sam sang it. 


“PRINTING BLOOPER” 


Dear Editor, 

No doubt many people will call to 
your attention the printing blooper 
between pages 13 and 14 of the 
January CWT] article, “Battles In The 
Bayous.” 

Also, no doubt some readers will 
be irritated. But when something 
like this happens, and it does every 
once in a while, my advice is to play 
the game of trying to guess the por- 
tion that was inadvertantly omitted. 

My guess is that it was a clause at 
the beginning of paragraph that was 
meant to read as follows: “The ter- 
rain promised to” (this was the 
omitted part) “be of considerable 
nuisance value, . . .” (start of the 
printed part on page 14). 

However, to have fun with this 
game, one must know how close (at 
least in substance) one’s guess came. 
So, please, print the omitted clause, 
sentence, or whatever. 

Brice K. Meeker 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Meeker, 

First, we apologize for the blunder in 
the January issue. Second, we'd like to 
thank you for bringing it to our atten- 
tion in such a good-natured manner. 
We receive all too few correction letters 
as kind as yours. 

For the record, the missing line is: 
“Taylor's base, from which he could. . .” 
We invite you to continue playing the 
game. However, we hope to limit your 
“fun” in the future. Eds. 


JACKASSERY 
Dear Editor, 


Just read with great interest your 
Continued on page 49 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


C.W. SHOWS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL OHIO CIVIL WAR 
Show. April 27 and 28, 1985. Ashland 
Convocation Center, Ashland, Ohio. 
200 tables, Buy, Trade, Sell. Contact 
Donald Williams, 1083 Oak Hill Cir- 
cle, Ashland, OH 44805. Phone (419) 
289-3120. 


CIVIL WAR MINIATURES 


INFANTRY, CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, 
accouterments, scenery (15-20mm 
scales). Uniform and diorama books. 
Now you can build historical dioramas 
or wargame armies! Illustrated catalog 
$1.00. STONE MOUNTAIN 031, Box 
33195, Denver, CO 80233. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


UNPAINTED CIVIL WAR LEAD SOL- 
diers, 54mm scale (2% inches tall). 
Made especially for dioramists, and 
collectors. Fully illustrated catalog #1, 
$1.00. Bussler, Box 471-CWT, 
Quincy, MA 02269. 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CENTURY 
uniforms and civilian clothing. Send 
$2.00 for our illustrated catalog of the 
best being made today. New Colum- 
bia, PO Box 524, Dept. CWT, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


FOR SALE 


CIVIL WAR TIMES MAGAZINES 
complete 1959-1984. Good condi- 
tion. $300 or best offer. Reply: Esta- 
brooke, PO Box 261, Southport, CT 
06490. 


GENEALOGY 


FIND YOUR ROOTS AMONG OUR 
leaves. Catalog of 2000 family histo- 
ries, $2. Higginson Genealogical, 
14V Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES 32 
Countries. Free Catalog. Our 17th 
year. The Ship’s Chandler, Dept. 


CWT, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


RARE BOOKS, FIREARMS, EDGED 
weapons, hunting, fishing, natural his- 
tory. Catalogs issued. Marcher’s 
Books, 6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73112. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
documents, images. Military paper — 
Colonial through WWI. Comprehen- 
sive catalog $1.00. Gordon Totty, 575 
Massachusetts, Lunenburg, MA 
01462. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS LOCATED. 
Send Wants. Civil War Catalogue 
$1.00. Book Look, 51AS Maple Ave., 
Warwick, NY 10990. 


LIMITED EDITION CIVIL WAR BOOK 
reprints: Scott's U.S. Army Military 
Dictionary (1864) $21.95 postpaid. 
U.S. Army Regulations (1863) $19.95 
postpaid. Fort Yuma Press, Box 135, 
Yuma, AZ 86364 


CAPSULE HISTORIES OF EVERY 
Civil War Unit, Union and Confederate. 
Contains organizational data, engage- 
ment lists, maps, etc. Over 7500 Units 
available, $8.00 per unit. John Walter, 
79-13 67 Drive, Middle Village, NY 
11379. 


BEDFORD FORREST AND HIS CRIT- 
ter Company by Andrew Lytle. 
Biography — General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. Hardcover — $16.95 post- 
paid. Green Key Press, Box 3801, 
Seminole, FL 33542. 


CIVIL WAR TALES: 72 PAGE VOL- 
ume of true life stories told by soldiers 
after battles plus many other stories, 
North & South — $3.50 ppd. Dealers 
Wanted. GAM Printing, Box 414, Get- 
tysburg, PA 17325 


OLD CIVIL WAR BOOKS. SIX 
stamps for my latest catalogue. Frank 
Reynolds, PO Box 805, Newburyport, 
MA 01950 


REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF THE 
Sixth Ohio Cavalry with complete Ros- 
ter. Fought in 51 engagements. 
$16.00, William G. Burnett, 2930 N. 
Bay Drive, Westlake, OH 44145. 


NEWSPAPERS, PRINTS, LETTERS, 
autographs, battle maps, slave docu- 
ments. Send $1.00 for new list. Debo- 
rah Lambert, 1945 Lorraine Ave., 
McLean, VA 22101. 


ARTIFACTS 


BELLINGER’S MILITARY ANTIQUES. 
Bi-monthly catalog of guns, swords, 
belt-plates, leather goods, books, etc. 
of the Civil War and earlier. Detailed 
descriptions, fair prices. $6.00/five 
issues. Box 76371-CTI, Atlanta, GA 
30328. 


MILITARY ANTIQUES AND COL- 
lectible quarterly catalog illustrated, 
large selection $10.00-$2,000.00- 
$5.00/year, sample $1.50. Collectors 
Antiquities, 60T Manor Road, Staten 
Island, NY 10310. 


AUTHENTIC CIVIL WAR BULLETS 
$3.00 each, four varieties, 119 years 
old. CIVIL WAR COINS One Cent, Two 
Cent and Three Cent coin: 1861 - 1865 
$8.00 each, Three Different $20.00. 
CIVIL WAR STAMPS—Union stamp 
$6, Confederate Stamp $8, Both $12. 
LIMITED SUPPLY. Foster Coin Co., 
2189 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 
94704. 


MILITARY BUTTONS BEFORE, DUR- 
ing, after Civil War. Union-Confeder- 
ate. New 86 page listing $3.00. But- 
tons, 2495 Kingsglen Court, Atlanta, 
GA 30360 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, U.S. GRANT, JEF- 
ferson Davis, A. Lincoln, Jackson, 
Beauregard, Custer, etc. Original Au- 
tographs! Buying, selling, restoration, 
framing. Catalog $1.00. Heritage Col- 
lectors’ Society, Box 389, Lansdale, 
PA 19446. (215) 362-0976. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND DOCU- 
ments of Union and Confederate mili- 
tary and political leaders as well as per- 
sonalities in all other fields. Catalogues 
issued, inquiries invited. Kenneth W. 
Rendell, Inc., 154-CW Wells Avenue, 
Newton, MA 02159. Phone toll-free 
(800) 447-1007. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN— 
Military, Naval, and Aviation history — 
Out-of-Print Books and Rare Books. 
29 E. 93rd St., New York, NY 10128. 
(212) 348-1280. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 10:30-5:30. Catalog subscrip- 
tions available. 


RATES: $2.20 per word/one insertion, $2.00 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues, $1.55 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 
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MAIL CALL 
Continued from page 47 


tribute to “Jackassery” in the Novem- 
ber issue. However, I was disap- 
pointed that you did not include our 
own Confederate Brigadier General 
Joe Shelby’s “Tron Brigade.” 

A popular song about Joe Shelby’s 
mules started, “There ain’t no 
harness strong enough to hold Joe 
Shelby’s mules.” 

This is mule country, so please 
recognize us. Thank you. 

Jennie DeClue 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


MORGAN LORE 


Dear Editor, 

May I add some true stories to 
your lore of John H. Morgan's 
Raiders. 

This happened to my husband’s 
great grandmother Ellen (Sympson) 
Bethel. 

As a teen-ager Ellen was living 
with her guardian William Howell in 
Taylor County, Kentucky when 
Morgan’s men came through and 
wanted horses. They took all the 
horses they could find. Among them 
was Ellen’s own horse of which she 
was very fond. 

Tearfully, she raced down the road 
calling for the return of her horse. 

Morgan turned around in the sad- 
dle, looked at her and then gave the 
order that his men give her horse 
back to her. 

Another time when his step-great 
grandfather Benjamin Ferrill was 
stopped by Morgan’s Guerrillas and 
asked what he had in his spring 
wagon, he said sorghum molasses 
(not liquor which he had). 

Then, asked if he had seen any 
Union soldiers, he said he had seen 
some just past a curve down the 
road. The soldiers then hurried off 
the other way. He saved his load of 
liquor. 

Mrs. Herman G. Scott 
Northville, Michigan 


ONLY FAIR 


Dear Editor, 

Having written a letter critical of 
your Northern bias, I feel it is only 
fair to send you my compliments. 
Your “Behind the Lines” column in 
the January issue deserves much 
praise. I feel you have come just 
about as close to revealing Robert E. 
Lee’s true greatness as anyone. Be- 
ing a “peacemaker” is one of the best 
attributes Lee had, but is one that is 
rarely recognized today. 

James A. Baumhofer 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 1 


toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS — NA- 
tional, Regimental, Guidons, State. 
Specializing in CIVIL WAR. $2.00 for 
picture catalog. Flag Co—CWTC— 
4758 West Caron Street, Glendale, 
AZ 85302. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards - memorabilia. Wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 
490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


INSERTION ORDER 


Maggie Johnston 

Civil War Times Illustrated 

Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 
Classified Rates: 

$2.20 per word for any ad that runs in 
one issue. $2.00 per word/5 consecu- 
tive unchanged issues. $1.55 per 
word/10 consecutive unchanged 
issues. 

MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL must accompany 
order 

Please run the following ad in the next 
—— consecutive issues. Enclosed is 
my check in the amount of 5 
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MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY, HISTORY, PLACES-TO- 
visit, workshop, where-to-buy, can- 
non, mortars, competition shooting, 
etc. THE MUZZLELOADING ARTIL- 
LERYMAN, quarterly magazine. Sub- 
scription $12. Sample copy, $2. MLA, 
Dept. CT, Box 550, 3 Church St., Win- 
chester, MA 01890. 


CWTI MAGAZINES — COMPLETE 
1962- Present. Some vols. in binders. 
Excellent condition. Best offer. J. 
Highlander, 1202 W. Tenaya, Fresno, 
CA 93711. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECRUITING FOR THE NORTH CAR- 
olina Civil War Round Table. We meet 
five times a year and feature Civil War 
historians from North and South. 
Spring field trip — Trevilian Station and 
fall field trip — Bermuda Hundred. Call 
toll free: Dr. Herbert Schiller, Win- 
ston-Salem, NC. 1-800-642-0894. 


CIVIL WAR BAND PERFORMS CIVIL 
War music for skirmishes, mini con- 
certs on or off the field, parades and 
encampments. Sth Michigan Regi- 
ment Band, c/o Carol Smith, 22638 
Chestnut Tree, Novi, MI 48050. 


= 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912 


NEWSPAPERS 


CIVIL WAR BOOK EXCHANGE: FREE 
classified ads to subscribers. The Civil 
War newspaper for ALL buffs. Sample 
$2.00. Write: CWBX, Box 15432T, 
Philadelphia, PA 19149. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Stamp 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


GENUINE TINTYPES MADE Dl- 
rectly from your 35mm slides! 4x5 - 
$7.50; 5x7 - $12.50; 8x10 - $17.50: 
Plus $1.50 P & H. Slides returned with 
order. Castlekeep Enterprises, PO 
Box 79099, Pittsburgh PA 15216. 


TREASURED PHOTOGRAPHS COP- 
ied and restored. Informative brochure 
and prices available, $1.00. For prompt 
reply send name, address and phone 
number to: R. Strawbridge, Dept. 
CW-35, Box 249, Bunn, NC 27508. 


Continued from page 11 


journalist, has divided his “scrap- 
book” into four sections. The first, 
entitled “The Last Review: A Mem- 
ior” is a series of usually uncon- 
nected thoughts and memories writ- 
ten in an almost stream-of-con- 
sciousness style. These “thoughts” 
are often brimming with interesting 
and amusing information concern- 
ing post-war sectionalism and its 
ultimate demise, the activities of 
the various Union and Confederate 
Veteran’s organizations, the city of 
Richmond, and the last reunion it- 
self. Some of the information, how- 
ever, is of questionable relevancy. 
For example, while it is interesting 
to note that activities of the reunion 
were suspended at 6:00 p.m. every- 
day so the vets could listen to the 
popular radio show “Amos ’n Andy,” 
Dabney considers it necessary to 
continue for 26 lines giving a history 
of the show, its cast of characters and 
the causes of its eventual cancella- 
tion in the 1950s. 

The second section of The Last 
Review is a photo album of the old 
vets themselves and their distin- 
guished guests. However, some 
poor captioning detracts from the 
attractiveness of this section. 

A facsimile of the June 1932 Rich- 
mond magazine fills the third sec- 
tion. This issue of the magazine was 
printed as the official program for 
the 42nd Annual UCV reunion. Of 
interest are the articles on various 
Civil War subjects by notable Vir- 
ginia historians including Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 

A rare reprint of Douglas Free- 
man’s “The Last Parade” constitutes 
the fourth and final section of the 
book. Freeman’s short work, orig- 
inally published as an editorial in the 
Richmond News-Leader and then 
reprinted in a limited-issue pamphlet 
form, is a moving tribute to the men 
who marched through Richmond 
during the war and then returned for 
the last parade. 

The Last Review is essentially a 
scrapbook of a memorable event in 
the life of its author and, if ap- 
proached with this in mind, can be 
an enjoyable volume. However, due 
to its limited scope (and its hefty 
price) it should appeal mainly to stu- 
dents of Richmond history or those 
with a genuine interest in the activi- 
ties of the post-war veteran’s organ- 
izations. Like all scrapbooks, The Last 
Review is interesting to look through, 
but is not necessarily a book one 
would want to own. 

James L. Conrad 
San Antonio, Texas 


_ ROBERT E. LEE 
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White Cotton T-Shirt ... 
7 ] Baseball Jersey : 
8%] White or Gray Sweatshirt $12.95 
Specify size-add $1.75 postage 
nj & handling. Other Products 
۹ا‎ Available- Send for Catalog-$2. 
(Refunded with first purchase.) 
Jj DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


MILL VALLEY, CA 94941 


CIVIL WAR RELICS 


Original relics, images, documents, 
weapons, accoutrements, books, GAR 


items for sale. (also Rev- WW2). Catalog 


subscription $6/year (4 issues). 
BRACKIN’S MILITARIA Box 23 M.O. 
Manchester, CT 06040 


000ج 
ST‏ مك TO county‏ 


Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, wooden buttons and dropped 
shoulder seams, natural color. Period design. 
XS toXL, Choose cotton homespun or 
light weight muslin.$22.95 ppd 
Wholesale orders welcome. Visit my shop 
in historic Harpers Ferry ! 

ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Menor Women BoxCTRohrersville, Md. 21779 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


of instruction of last Tuesday, 


Ily Dear General: 
Based on your letter 


ultimo, here are my operatives’ reports. 


Coming In The May 


Times Slustrated 


> Gioil War 


Rear Guard Action 


The Battle of Williamsburg 


Giorl War Fashions 


Jnnovation And Tnconvenience 


A Batlle Myth? 


The Barlow— Gordon Incident 


Plas, J am led to believe there will appear columns 


Your obedient servant 


Uidette 


of Regulars. 


HISTORICAL ART PRINTS, LTD. 


Setting The Standard In Quality, Authenticity And Integrity 


REBEL YELL 


By Don Troiani, SAHA 


the Confederate soldier. 

Mr. Troiani’s works are represented in the collections of the National Park 
Service, Smithsonian Institute, West Point Museum, The Pentagon, U.S. Army 
National Guard, War Library and Museum MOLLUS, American Heritage Publish- 
ing, U.S. Cavalry Museum in addition to many art galleries and private collections. 
This print is of the very highest quality, reproduced on 100% acid-free Neutral pH 
heavyweight art stock with fade resistant inks. Several earlier Troiani editions 
(including LEE’s TEXANS) are sold out and command many times the original 
selling price when available. For our customers’ convenience we maintain a wait- 
ing list (with no obligation to buy) of those desiring prints from sold out editions. 


Image size 1834” x 25”, 950 signed and numbered. 

$95.00 + $5.00 Shipping/Handling ($15.00 overseas and Canada) 

We accept personal checks, money orders, Visa and MasterCard. Send for free 
color literature. Please inquire about Artist Proofs and Remarques. 


Across the seemingly endless open ground they rush, following their ragged 
battle flag. Undaunted by the musketry, cannister and bursting shell that cuts 
through their ranks, they continue their headlong dash to engulf and conquer 
by sheer determination. And, all the time it can be heard above the din of battle 
— that singular yell a contemporary described as “shrill, exultant and savage”. 
The scene could be Chickamauga, Wilderness, Atlanta, Seven Days, just about 
anywhere; a spirited battle line of lean, rugged and resolute Confederate infan- 
try, urged on by their officers and sounding their staccato battle cry, and over- 
whelm a Federal battery of 12 pounder “Napoleons” in tense hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

Reknowned historical artist Don Troiani has again revealed the foot soldier of 
the South in a work filled with energy and rich in detail. Rebel Yell. the latest in 
his popular limited edition print series, captures an exciting moment in history 
with an artist's eye and historian’s expertise. Included with each print is a 
descriptive, numbered registration sheet written by a recognized authority on 


Historical Art Prints, Ltd. 
PO. Box 15126 Park Square Station Dept. A 
Stamford, CT 06901 (203) 356-9229 


Historical Art Prints Guarantee 
Our limited editions are just that. We will not sacrifice the investment potential or integrity of our prints by publishing posters, greeting cards or gift items, 
etc. In order for any collectible to rise in value, demand must exceed supply. We print only the specified number of each edition afterwhich the plates are 
destroyed. All of our prints are guaranteed to meet your high standards of quality and may be returned for a full refund or exchange within 21 days. Your — 
comments are always welcome because a satisfied customer is our most important asset. : 
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